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ABSTRACT 

This guide provides adult literacy practitioners with 
a sampling of 103 exemplary professional development resources. It is 
designed to address the broad needs and interests of adult literacy 
practitioners and is intended as a resource guide for out-of -field 
professionals, who are being called upon to perform adult literacy 
services. Books, exemplary journal articles, monographs, special 
projects, and videotapes are included. The guide is divided into nine 
chapters. Each contains an introduction by a leading authority in the 
subject area, followed by the core collection review(s) and the 
annotated listing of resources. These subject areas are addressed: 
administration and management; adults as learners; diverse 
populations; evaluation; history, philosophy, and politics; 
instructional strategies; social context; and workplace literacy. The 
final subject area cf adult literacy resources introduces the 
services of ERIC and AdvancE, Pennsylvania's adult education 
rewsource center. References include curriculum guides, 
bibliographies, and a manual on preparing and individualizing reading 
materials. A section containing names, addresses, and commentaries on 
33 journals and newsletters for adult literacy providers is followed 
by a publishers* list for all resources in this guide. Other contents 
include contributors* profiles, criteria for selection of resources, 
and index. (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION TO WEABUS SAMPLER 
A ProfsloMi Mvtlopment Qu/da for Adult LUtrtey PmcWoMrt 



ADULT LITERACY LEADERSHIP AND L£ARNINQ 

Th« rewarch prolect that lad to this Guide k>eoan with a quettlon from a '^'^IS'I^ 
uSb deflnltlon mSf be tSgmiy urwrthod^ 

dlscrapendet m adult literacy education it t)etween the enonnoua amount of time, effort and fundliiQ spent on 
ciientinstmctlon and tutor training and the meager amount of time and stipends •Jtocatedtor ths professional 
development of the leadership In the field, namely teachers, trainers, directors, and admlnlstrrtors. 

This question of professtonal devetopment. of Nifho trains the tt^^ 

literacy professionals. In 1 941 , Harry and Bonita Overstreet conducted a year-iong investlgailon of a^i typM o^ 
adult education leadership training in the United States. Their study, leaders for Mult Educmlon, descrik>ed 
aualltles of professional expertise evident in a wide variety of leaders and concluded that this experttee was 
grounded m life experiences as adult educators learned their trade from the adult dassee they taught, from the 
communities they sewed, and by discovering unmet needs. 

Fifty years years later, little has changed While the number of cllentssen«d by adults basic 
skliyDrooiwns has topped the one million mart(, only a handful of ad^ 

speciStemion in adult literacy and fewer still offer the flexitjiiity of scheduling essential to practitioners who 
cSnn<?atordtotakeofffOraftiwyeais to pursue a degrea 80 leaders In the field of adult Hls^ 
iaroely responsible for their own learning. Faced with the enonnous pressure of community and Instttutlona^ 
imeractlon In addition to program funding, promotion, sup^^ easleatand 
most efficient to learn through nstwortcmg with colleagues and experimenting wHhIeamers. 

This pragmatic approach does wori<. Knowles fonmjiated his principles of an^ 
comiTwSaries of adun teachers published in adun education proiesskK^ 

as director of training for the National Youth Administration of Massachusetts he 'did a lot of teacher tf«njng 
without knowing that that's what it was. Just by the seat of my pants, out of Intuition' (Hilton. 1981, p. MO) 
Furthemwe. adults vote with their feet and poor IHeracy teachers and programs soon find t^^ 
clients. However, this apprentice^ype approach to adult literacy, which focuses or; 
gies to meet immediate needs, often in crisis situations, leaves Hide room for learning from the past or planning 
for the future. It is not good enough for our students and It is not good enough for ourselves. 

As leaders of adults who need to continue our own learning we must acquaint ourselves with the constanthr 
evoMng body of theory related to adult learners, adult learning, and adult literacy. We must rw»nsWer our defl- 
nitlon 5 a learning site and reexamine our methods of evaluation. To broaden our understar^ 
our perspective, we must delve into the hlstoiy and politics of adult literacy and study alternative phllosophlee 0^ 
practice. To our unique sense of community, we must add an understanding of diverse cultures and social 
contexts. When we gather and weave these strands into a unique set of principles and beliefs, we will have 
fashioned a professional Identity, a focus of reference that we can articulate. Literacy eduMlors who (xn -c/eajj^ 
articulate their own stance, name their own world and tap the sources of their own creatlviY (Monette, 1979. 
p.554) are better prepared to develop programs, provide Instnjctlon, and model principles of self-directed learn- 
ing and empowerment. 

The purpose of this book Is to provide adult literacy practitioners with a sampling of professional development 
resources thai propound classic themes. Introduce innovative ideas, and challenge iraditkxial assumptk)ns. We 
hope to entice you to continue the self educaiton necessary to attain leadership in the field. 
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% 

8E1£CT10N Am (X)MPILA110N OF RESOUR^ 
Tht ABU pMiH oompoMd Of tht piQiM diTMlor and MvM 

the praoM.pr<nciplM, and prooMlurM for this Quide.!^^ 1) tht target audionoo; 2} th« type of rMouroes 
to be incfcided; 3) ortteria for eeleotion: 4) mi^lor empfu^ 
oonH)oeltion of the natfonal task force assigned the Job of recom^ 

The guide is designed to address the broad needs and interests of adult literacy practitioners including 
ABE/QE0/E8L and literacy program staff as well as college and university aduK literacy curriculum and staff 
developmem speciaiists. It is also imended as a reeource guide for outKJf -field pfo^ 
and trainers in business and industry, who are being called upon to perfomi adult literacy send^ 

HsBoifloee 

While professional books comprise the majority of the rasources selected for inciusiun in this gukte, exemplary 
Journal artkiies, monographs, special projects, and vkJeotapes are also included. 

Reviewers were advised to recommend resources that were Excelhnt in their opinion and easily Available. 
Resoufcee induded in this QukJe ecored highly on cftteria (see Page 76) pertaining to the foltowing ar^ 
♦PERTINENT eUNDERSTANDABI^ ♦AUTHOR'S EXPERTISE ♦CURRENT ♦CLASSIC 

uHsgonee Of ciiywaHS 

Adult literacy resources that addressed the foltowing eight categories (see page 77) were sought: Admlnistratton 
& Management: Adults as Learners; Diverse Popuiattons; Evaluatk)n: History. Phik)6ophy & Politk»; instmctkxuU 
Strategies: Learner Sen/icee and Social Context. This classlficatton system was later modified to incorporate 
Learner Sen/ices under Administratton end Management and to separate out Adult Education Resources and 
Workplace Literacy. 

Tfm NttlumirmkFonsa 

Four hundred Evaluation Packets were mailed to practMoners In fifty states according to the folkiwing Instltutton- 
al represer«atk)n. TWo hundred and sixteen differBnt resources were recommended. 

AMOolteon* 17 AduKEdRMOurMCwitm 23 CoUao^lMymibM 85 CommunMy CoIImm 20 

EiiMrihM Adult Eduoitora 5 FftdMdAgMoiM 7 PtImm a Hotpltatt 9 UbrariM 16 

IJlMMyCeufleil».lnili«tivM 56 Sohoei DMrioWVoTwstw 53 PrivMtSMtor 33 State Dapto. Education 49 

ff el te ifa n ofBmnplaiyneaounm 

In selecting the 103 exemplary resources featured In this guide, the ABLE Panel scrutinized the evaluations, 
counted the number of recommendatk)ns for each resource, and factored in reprasentatkxi for each dassifica- 
tk)n. Any weighting by the panel in favor of their own preferences was conskiered acceptable as they re^ 
ed a bfoad spectnjm of the adult literacy flekl The ABLE Penel inchjded program directors fro^ 
distrtet, a library, a community-based women's organizatkm and a community college adult literacy program as 
well as an adult education resource center specialist, an adult education university professor and the current 
chairperson of the Pennsylvania State Coaiitkxi for Adult Literacy. From the 1 03 resources chosen for the Qukle, 
twenty^Our were selected by the ABLE Panel for exteraive review as an adult literacy educ^^ 

AMmaf of Me GUUe 

The QukJe is divktod into nine chapters with each contakiing an lntroductk>n by a leading authority in the subject 
area, fOltowed by the core coiiectk>nreview(s) and the annotated listing of resources. Reviewers were given free 
rein to exprefts their opinkxis. Comments ki the annotated listings, unless accompanied by quotee and a source, 
are a cornpilatkm of the ratings and remarks by all task force nneinbersrecomrnending the ras^^ Resources 
have been classified according to their major area of emphasis as indk:ated by a msjorlty of task force evalua- 
tors. There is a great deal of room for argument here. Sub-categories of emphasis are noted In the annotated 
listings. As for the core collectk)n, I wouW suggest you read the reviews and then classify them 83 yw 




OVERVIEW OF THE CONTENTS 

worn by iduR »«raoy progfim diractofB. You'N find books, 

tatrMor, program planner, tralnar. promot«r, ^ 

roMaa to tha broadar fieW of adult idy^»on, appraise Its currant 

the raferencee in Chapter TWO. 'Adults as laamara,' take an arnpowemtem appro^ 

ttvecoMaborath/eproceaa of facilitating laamina'ON^ 

tive ways of knowing for woman, minoritiaa. and disabled adults. The short chapter on Evaluatton featurea the 
Lytle and Wolfe oywvlew of adult literacy evakiaBon and Includsa s elec ti ons w 
adults, readiness for the QED. and competency-based adult educatkm programs. 

Are you k>oklng for motivational and instmctional strategies to share with teachers and tutors? Do you want to 
explore a holistic or meritoring approach to adult literacy? Chapter Six p r ese nt s nineteen 
adult literacy instaictk3nal theory, methods, and effective practicee. References dealing with prindplee of effec- 
tive family literacy practices are included In "Social Context.' while workplace literacy programs are featured in 
Chapter Eight. The selections In Chapter Five. "History. Phltosophy and Politics' and Chapter Seven. 'Social 
Context.' provMe an environment for adult literacy. These l o k ict lons can help you to undenttand how delbiltkNfis 
of adult literacy have emerged and changed over time, the longtime role of volumeers and llt>rarles In literacy 
education, how Illiterate adults are contributing and successful members of social networks, and how literacy 
approaches In Canada and China can offer sdutkxtt to literacy problems in your community. 

'Adult Literacy Resources' introduces the services of ERIC, a nattonai eduoaHonal resources infOrmatton center, 
and AdvancE. Pennsylvania's adult education clearinghouse. References In this chapter include curricuium 
guides, bibliographies, and a manual on preparing and individualizing reading materials. A section containing 
names, addresses, and commentaries on thirty-three journals and newsletters for adult literacy providers is 
foikjwed by a Publishers Listing for aH resources in The ABLE Sampler. 

OBSERVATIONS, REFLECTIONS. AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

If we took at this QukJe as a state-of-the-art study of adult literacy professkxiai devetopmerrt. what is important is 
the pattern of recommendatkxis received from the fieki Practitioners' paramoum concern remains the de(ive(y of 
instructkxi. When given a range of eight categories in which to recommend favorite resourcee, one^Ourth of all 
the evaluation sheets completed dealt directly with instmcttonal strategies, and eighteen percent of the instmc- 
tkxiai strategy materials recommended addressed tutor-client instruction. FolkJwing ctosely behind instructional 
strategies and almost equally balanced were resources related to administration and management, adults as 
learners, history, phitosophy and politics, and social context 

TIM OniMbns arv S^nficinK 

The most Interesting and significant findings are the gaps; areas of omission where one would expect to find 
professtonai devetopment resources and few. If any, were recommended. In tfie Learner Seivicec area only one 
resource featuring recruitment artd retention was nominated and recommendations in the area of learner sup- 
port services and counseling (personal, emptoyment, career developmem) were virtually non-existent. Under 
Diverse Popuiattons, there was less titan a handful of recommer)datk)ns dealing with women's issuee, ethnk; arxl 
racial minorities and Intergenerational literacy. Notable by their attsence were resources In the crucial area of 
adult literacy Evaiuatkxi, whtoh included needs assessment, learner evaiuatkm and testing, instructor evahjatkxi, 
program evaiuatk>n, and professkxial self-evaiu8l>oa What does this teil us? Either practitkjners are not aware of 
or interested in resources dealing with cultural diversity, learner support counselirig and ail forms of evaluatton 
orthere is a woeful lack of adequate professkxial development resources in these area;;. 

No one, including the editor, will be 100% satisfied with this QukJe. That is as it shouM be. if you are a spedaiist 
in any adult literacy area, from evaiuatton to woricplace literacy to ESi^ you prol)ably can name a dozen or mora 
resources in your area that you feel really should have been included. GOODI Please pho^ >copy the Evaluatton 
Sheet enctosed and send me your recommendattons. We hope to do this again. 

SHERRY ROYCE 

Editor and Project Director, The ABLE SAMPLER 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 



The extensive variety of references dealing with program development and manage- 
ment tend to share a number of common themes. The first, and perhaps most criti- 
cal, is the challenge to really improve adult basic skills programs. Inherent In the 
various approaches to improvement suggested in these books, articles and papers 
is the understanding that the improvement of programs is the responsibility of both 
adult education administrators and instructors. Remember, adult learning is the 
ultimate outcome of our programs. 

A second, related theme is the critical need to improve staff training. If the develop- 
ment and professionalization of adult educators is to be taken seriously by our field, 
much more attention, effort and funding will need to be invested in training programs. 

The documents recommended here also include the awareness that policy makers 
must find better ways to reward the performance of staff members. Increasing (and 
financing) professional development opportunities is one proposed method. Many 
more are suggested by the authors. 

Finally, these references challenge program managers to radically increase their 
expectations concerning levels of service. Not the usual expectations which are 
defined by numbers served in a given semester or program year, but by the level of 
quality of service and the extent to which students' needs are identified and met. 
These new expectations will require polity changes at all levels and will include in- 
vestments in research, development, assessment (both learner and program), and 
more. 

Yet, after 25 years of "making do" wrth limited resources, why shouldn't we develop a 
grander vision? It's the professional thing to do. 



—James T.Parker 

U.S. Department of Education, Division of Adult Education & Literacy 
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ADULT LITERACY PERSPECTIVES 



Riviiw by Rob#rt F#U#nz« MonlifMi Slili IMMfilty 



If w bBgIn with the Mumptlon thtit 
eyeryont can /earn and will l^arn 
undw t/ia right condltlon9, thM the 
lint place for explanation of learning 
failure la In errora In the Inatruetlon, 
not fauha In the learner. 

--Taylor A Draper 

Faced with the great diversity in defining and describing 
aduit basic education. Taylor and Draper simply 'have 
tried to capture some of the richness of this 
diverslty...To accomplish this, they invited a wide range 
of scholars, practitioners and analysts to share their 
experttse* (p.viO. The result is a fascinating ooOection of 
forty-seven chatatera touching on a wide range of impor- 
tant literacy Issues and practices and providing an 
international perspective available nowhere else. 

It is, indeed, this very diversity that malces the book so 
valuable, it is easy for those of us worlcing in literacy to 
focus so intensely on local problems that we fail to 
notice the practical solutions and insights developed 
elsewhere. Visiting classrooms or talidng with others 
from neighboring comrriunities is a good way to improve 
our practices. Adult LItoncy Perspectives allows us to 
mingle with practitioners and analysts not Just from our 
area but from communities around the world. 

Part One, for example, has six chapters looidng at histor- 
ical and philosophical perspectives. Ordinarily, we 
would not consider this a very practical topic for teach- 
ers wortdng in local programs. However, because these 
chapters present literacy efforts from a world-wide view, 
they provide the reader a professional identity that is 
inspiring. We need to realiz<) that whether we are 
teachers, administrators, professors, or whatever, we 
are part of one of the most important world-wide efforts 
of our day-that of setting people free to become what 
they c n be by assisting them to develop basic literacy 

Si(iiiS. 

Parts Three, Four and Five deal with topics most rele- 
vant to practitioners. Developing a learner centered 



curriculum. Instruction for beginning adult readers, 
promoting We skis, and teacNng Engitoh as a Second 
Language are programs examined in Part Three. 
Assessment is the niafor topic of Part Four. Appropriate 
tests, instmment readability, and naturalistic approach- 
es to evalufltion are examined there. 

Part Five looks at remedial approaches in various parts 
of adult basic education. Methods useful in remediiBtting 
reading difficulties or math problems, in working with 
disabled learners, in using computers or experiential 
approaches are all examined. This section ck)se8 with 
an interesting case study that opens a perspective often 
missed; the student's concept of literacy education. 

Program directors may find Parts Six and Seven of 
spedal interest for they deal with profosstonal devetop- 
ment and with various settings for literacy education. 
Again, a broad perspective is given to these areas. 
Training is SKamined from such diverse perspectives as 
teaching style, volumeers, and women's experience of 
yuteracy. Settings sxamined range from prisons to wori( 
places. The variables examined range broadly from 
community development to the economic impact of 
adult basic education. 

This broad and insightful took at adult bask: education is 
a tribute to the editors of Adult Literacy Perspectives. 
Maurice Taylor is a Teaching Master in the Adult Basic 
Education department at Algonquin College and a 
lecturer in adult education at the University of Ottawa. 
He has sen/ed as consultant to literacy groups in both 
Canada and the United Kingdom and been active in 
professkxial groups in the United States, serving on the 
editorial board of tne Journal, Adult Literacy & Basic 
Education. Jameo Draper has been a faculty member of 
the departnicnt of adult education at the Ontario Insti- 
tute of Studies in Education since 1967. He has been 
active in promoting literacy programs throughout 
Canada and ki India, ThailEnd, the UnRed Kingdom, and 
Australia and has written extensively on worfd literacy. 
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EFFECTIVE ADULT UTERACY PROGRAMS: A PRACTITIONER'S GUIDE 



Etf9ctiv9 Mun Literacy Programs: A Pracmonar's Qulda 
is a gold mine for both new and experienced adult 
educators. It provides an excellent overview of issues 
and practices in adult basic education and is recom- 
mended as a basic text and reference book for practi- 
tioners— teachere. administrators and counselors. 
Specific topics can be easily accessed through the table 
of contents, lists of exhibits, index, or page headings. 
Although users should be cognizant of the fact that 
there have been important developments in the field 
that render the bool( dated in some respects, a familiari- 
ty with the Guide's contents will provide the reader with 
a most thorough grounding in literacy issues. 

The Guide presents the findings of the National Adult 
Literacy Project (NALP), a federally funded study to 
identify how exemplary adult education programs are 
structured and operated. Exemplary programs were 
chosen through a nomination process and include a 
broad cross section of providers: public educational 
agencies, community-based organizations, correctional 
institutions, miiitafy programs, post-secondary institu- 
tions and employment and training programs. Informa- 
tion was gathered through a mail sun/ey and site visits. 
Of 335 programs nominated, 225 returned the compre- 
hensive questionnaire, and 38 were chosen for visits. 

The boolt's author. Renee Lerche, directed the NAI^ 
study. She received an Ed.D. from Harvard University 
and subsequently served as a senior consultant for The 
Networt<. inc.. in Andover, Massachusetts. Lerche inte- 
grates the study's finding, which documents exemplary 
practices, with both her professional opinions and 
relevant research. The book is organized as follows: 

Section I includes an introduction and an oven/lew of 
the NALP study. The seven chapters in Section II are 
organized around eight components of effective pro- 
grams: recruitment and public relntions; orientation; 
counseling; diagnostic testing; assessment of student 
achievement; instructional methods and materials; 
follow-up of learners; and program civaluation. Diagnos- 
tic testing and assessment elements are addressed in 
one chapter. Section III addresses program manage- 
ment and presents conclusions from the promising 
practices search. Section IV presents a general bibliog- 
raphy and mini-profiles of the programs surveyed. 

Although the book Is thought of as an administrative 
resource, its greatest strength may be in dealing with 
issues of instruction and assessment. Student assess- 
ment and the teaching of reading are covered thorough- 
ly and well. However, readers will have to extrapolate 
and seek additional resources if they are concerned 



RiviM* by M«y WWlMm. lytaiy WHHtim a AmooMm 

Progmn9 with a commltmBnt to ays- 
tBifiatleally planning, Implemantlng, 
and evaluating the componanta of 
their programa aa Integrated parte of 
the whole educational enterprlae ... 
thoae that create a coherent ayatem 
of adult literacy Inatructlon tied to the 
goala of the agency and Ita communh 
ty ... appear to be the ones that are 
the most aucceaafuL 

--Renee S. Lerche 

about other instructional areas, such as writing and 
math. In addition, virtually no attention is paid to English 
as a Second Language. 

TTie Guide contains more guidance for programs using 
a ■prescriptive' rather than an "empowering* approach. 
Since the Gt//de documents existing practice, its content 
is necessarily driven by state of the art of that practice. 
However, Lerche is careful to point out that differing 
philosophies or approaches may be effective and gives 
a fair ana balanced presentation of the differing points 
of view she encountered among practitioners sunwyed. 
Additionally, many of the effective and exemplary prac- 
ticss cited convey an abiding concern for and sensitivity 
to the adult learner. 

Another strength of the 6u/de is that It Includes a 
number of Illustrative exhibits, such as student records, 
an instructional materials checltllst, and sample needs 
assessment questions. Unfortunately, the text of the 
book is very dense, with small margins, small print and 
nographks. 

The book's primary flaw is that it is a statte record. It was 
published prior to welfare reform, the family literacy 
movement, amnesty and the swelling of the ESL ranks 
In programs, the emergence of PLUS and various litera- 
cy coalitions, the technology boom, workplace literacy, 
etc. The period from 1985 to the present may be one of 
the most dynamk; ever for literacy and bask: educatkMi. 
This is one book that makes the reader wistful for peri- 
odk»lly publislied revisk)nb. 

Lerche, R. 8. fcii^vai ^iidult 
guidftt. New York} Camk)ridgi,i 1 
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m£ HANDBOOK OF ADULT AND CONTINUINQ EDUCATION 



W9 h9ve more Information at our 
1lngorilp9 thM wt can comprahond ... 
Wo oro roqulrod to Inform our9oNo9 
9bout comp/tx Intornotlonal /mum ... 
Our job9 may diaappoar ... Tho only 
thing that la cortaln la that ehanga 
raqulraa ua to atland to ayatamatlcally 
racaating InfOnnatlon, knowladga and 
our vlawa of the world. 

—Marrlam A Cunningham 

The Handbook of Adult and Continuing Education, the 
seventh in a series, was deveioped to provide an over- 
view of this emerging field to 'professionals working in 
the field and those who are unfamiiiar with the field' Its 
649 pages contain 48 chapters written by 69 authors (or 
co-authors) who are theorists or practltioneri represent- 
ing a t)road spectrum of adult educatioa 

T 9 editors. Sharan Menlam, University of Qeorgia, and 
Phyllis Cunningham. Northern Illinois University, have 
both had extensive experience in adult education and 
are regarded as leaders in the field. Merriam's research 
and publications have focused on aduK development 
and learning and qualitative research methods, while 
Cunningham has edited several major Journals and is a 
leader in International adult education. 

Although literacy was not the focus of this publication, it 
pervades much of the content. Pan Four, 'Adult Educa- 
tion Program Areas and Special Clienteles', includes the 
chapters: 'Adult Basic Education,' 'Adult Secondary 
Education,' and 'English as a Second Language.' The 
problems of trying to define Adult Utemcy are described 
and the need fOr adult literacy is well documented. 

Although some overlap occurs, each chapter is pre- 
sented with distinct concepts and program activities. 
The growth and development of occupational literacy 
and the workplace as an environment for learning are 
stressed. Alternative programs to high school for adults 
are presented and different methodotogies for teaching 
ESL are described. Issues such as immigration rc 'onn, 
lack of professtonal devetopment. and few opportunities 
for full-time empkiyment are discussed. Other chapters 
feature community-based adult literacy, leaming activi- 
ties for 'older adults,' and literacy needs in mral areas. 
The problems created by insensitivity to cultural and 
language differences in literacy are also emphasized. 
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fVi4iw l^f Den SMman. Tm AMI UnivtrtiV 

In Part Three, "Mi^ Provklers Of Edueitfonal Programs 
for Adults", most chapters induda adult llttracy. Public 
schools and community education have supported lit- 
eracy for decades. whMt the neoaasily for Maraoy In the 
annadforoea has been known since World War II. Lit- 
eracy is peroeivad by some as a means fbr radudng the 
numbsr of incarosrated aduKs, whHa remadiakievetop- 
ment programs are part of the misston of many commu- 
nity colleges. The Cooperative Extension Service has 
been serving undereducated adults for decades, and 
library-sponsored iltaracy is growing rapidly. 

In Part One. 'Adult Education as a Field of Professional 
Practk^' Uteraey levels are shown to significantly affect 
the social dimension of the United States, and literacy 
programs have been an integral part of the history and 
development of this country. The influence of social 
classes depends, to a great extent, upon their literacy 
capabilities, and literacy is definitely a growing intema- 
tkxial concern. 

Part TWO. 'Adult Learners and the Educational Process.' 
directly relates to adult literacy. Concepts such as par- 
ticipatkm. the \aachabla moment.' familiarity with the 
task. devek>ping bask; skills, and acquiring knowledge 
are certainly Important to literacy. IMeasurement and 
evaluatkMi of prior learning in relatton to future goals Is 
discussed and 'direct parttdpatkxi of clients or leaniers 
in planning* is emphasized. 

This handbook cannot be described or classified an 
either research or practice. It is primarily a resource 
document and contains numerous references to the 
latest research. However, literacy practitioners will also 
find the book quKe useful, particulariy Parts TWo. Three 
and Four in which many ideas for planning and imple- 
menting adult education programs are offered. 

Although a few chapters are somewhat prescriptive, 
professional adult educators and newcomers will be 
noore empowered through reading its re80urceK)rfented 
content. Theorists and researchers will find a wealth of 
data and up-to-date references while practitioners can 
use much of the information for planning and develop- 
ing effective adult literacy programs. This Hmtdbook of 
Adult and Continuing Educatk)n is 'a reference that both 
defines and interprets the field from the viewpoints of a 
cross sectkxi of leaders within the professkxi.' 

Narriiui# 8« B«f & Cuiminghan, P, M* 
(tdis*)* fffindjyffglK fff tfyl*! and eon- 

OA: Jos8fty*Bafs, 1990 « 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ABE HANDBOOK FOR PROGRAM ADMINISTRAWRS 

by AnnMt MeAHMr. PA OMringhouM AdvMwE 



The Pennsylvania Adult Basic Education Handbook tor 
Program Administrators is mutt reading for all new 
aditinistrators In the ComrrM)nwaa)th. It Is the one pubi^ 
cation in which those new to the field can quickly ac- 
quire a basic knowledge of program administration, 
particularly as it applies to Pennsylvania 

Tana Reiff, the editor of the handt>ook, is a nationally 
known author of material for adult new readers. In 
Pennsylvania, she is also known as the author of 
numerous staff development publications for teachers 
and administrators. These include: Grassroots PmcHy: 
Proven, Low or N > nost Ideas for Adult Education Pro- 
gram; Keeping Up ^pearancea: A Do-lt-Yourself Guide 
to Better-Looking, Mote Effective Special Projects-, and 
the Staff Handt)ook, which is the companion volume to 
this administrator's guide. 

Information In the Handt>ook for Program Administrators 
is grouped for easy access under seven broad catego- 
ries: The Program Administrator: Adult Education: A 
Background; Planning and Administration; Delivery 
Systems; Staffing. Student Services; and Professional 
Support. Under Tana's skilled editorship, some fifty 
authors, most of whom are practitioners themselves, 
impart advtoe and infonnatifjn to their colleagues. 

Certain arttoles stand out as being parttoularty useful to 
the new administrator (and for those not-so4ww admin- 
istrators who never had a real orientation to the profes- 
sion). For example, the history of adult education, both 
natk>nally and in Pennsylvania, gives the reader a sense 
of our roots. It is followed by a description cf the primary 
sources of funding — the Adult Education Act and 
Pennsylvania's Act 143. These discussions provide a 
context for considering where our profession is today 
and where we need to be going. 

In 'hlow to write a fundable grant proposal,' Judy Rance- 
Roney provides the administrator with a very readable, 
practical guide to proposal planning and writing. The 
process suggested is one that includes participatory 
planning to insure that staff play an active role in klenti- 
fylng project ideas. Rance-Roney describes a fool-proof 
procedure for Insuring that all of the information re- 
quested is addressed in the completed proposal. How 
many times has a reviewer had to give a zero score to a 
question on the rating sheet because the applicant 
omitted a piece of infonnattoni 



The person who admlnMen an adult 
aducatlon program haa a lob not 
unllka that of a aymphony orohaatra 
conductor. Thia program admlnlatra^ 
tor atanda batora all tha 'mualclana' — 
taachara, counaelora, voluntaara, 
aupport atalf, and, of couraa, atu- 
danta, leading tham to produce their 
beatmualc. 

—Tarta Reltf 

John Corse, in 'Managing a multiple-site program,' 
discusses the need for multiple sites and how to identify 
and negotiate for space. The advice is practical: 'In- 
clude an escape clause,' 'Lease for one year,' and 
'Discuss subletting and joint-leasing.' He reminds us 
that change is inherent in adult education programs. 
The administrator must constantly evaluate all aspects 
of a program and make adjustments accordingly. 

Some of the articles, like thu. e by Rance-Roney and 
Corse, are fairty brief. Others provide a more in-depth 
discussion of a t^pic. Meredyth Leahy, for example, 
discusses the hiring, superviskxi, and evaluation cf staff 
in a full two-page article. She provides excellent advice 
to help the new administrator select good candidates for 
teac^iing positions since, as we all know, few appUcants 
'surface who have been formally prepared to teach 
adult bask: education.' Under the headings supenriston 
and evaluation, the administrator can find specific 
suggestions for developing criteria that can be used to 
assess teacher strengths and weaknesses. 

It would be Impossible to highlight all of the articles in 
the handbook, but the atx>ve-mentioned is a represen- 
tative sampling. The blending of practical and philo- 
sophical articles make this title a must for the adminis- 
trator's bookshelf. It is the one source of state-of-the-art 
infomtatkxi to guMe Pennsylvania's programs. 

Kmltt, T. (Bd, ) .v3Qlt Fffflty 
tionsil Projects, Inc/, l»?Qt^'^^^^^- i 
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PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES FOR EFFECTIVE ABE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Rtvitw b¥ ElilM SteMon. rritldiit QhaHon k Amod^^ 



For effective ataff cfevo/opmonf to 
occur, a human cllmato of opannoaa, 
acceptance, and tniat muat te eatab- 
l/a/ied. 

•-Jame$ Parker 

James Parker, the author of this resource, is highiy 
qualified to write on the topic of AOE staff developmenL 
During part of his two decades with the U.S. Depaitment 
of Education, Parlcer served as Program Officer to 
several federally funded adult education projects that 
were part of the U.S. Department of Education's Nation- 
al Diffusion Networic (NDN). The purpose behind the 
NDN is to provide training and technical assistance to 
educators wanting to implement one of the Network's 
nationally validated programs. Thus, Parker was in on 
the ground fkx>r of MentNying and evaluating several of 
these effective programs which provided staff develop- 
ment to ABE personnel. 

As a natural outgrowth of his experiertce and expertise 
in the area of competenoy-based adult education 
(CBAE), Parker founded the Adult Competency Educa- 
tion (ACE) Unit of the American Association for Adult 
and Continuing Educatkxi (AAACE) in 1976. Paiker also 
was one of the founding members of the National Adult 
Basic Educatkm Staff Development Consortium, another 
Unit of AAACE. 



This paper is a description of that consortium and one 
of its ms^ projects, namely the development of a set of 
research-based but practittoner-orisnted principles and 
technk^ues ttiat were ktentified as most ctoeely correlat- 
ed to the provision of effective ABE staff development. 
This resource can be highly valuable to an ABE program 
staff who are directly or indirectly invoNed in providing 
staff development services. These principles and tech- 
niques should guide the planning and actual provision 
of staff devekspmentworicBhops^ and for ABE instruc- 
tors and adminictrators. They can and shoukJ also pro- 
vide the foundation for further research into effective 
principles and technk^ues for staff devek)pment 

Most of the principles and techniques described are 
also highly transferable to other, non-ABE staff devel- 
opment milieu. Professors of adult education should 
use the principles and techniques to guide their own 
teaching, which can be viewed as staff development 



(true pre-service), and to impart to their students as 
course content. Thus, these principles and techniques 
can be used both for process and content in higher 
education teacher training. 



After a brief description of how and with whom the 
National ABE Staff Devetopment Consortium began, this 
resource describes the process tjy which principles and 
techniques of effective ABE staff development were 
identified. The process, like the product, was research- 
based but prai^Moner-oriented in that the first draft was 
derived from current literature, with professional ABE 
staff devetopers asked to comment, via a survey instru- 
ment, on their effectiveness and appropriateness in an 
ABE setting. 

From this literature search and survey, the consortium 
generated the fblkiwing four lists: 1) TWsnty-four ranked 
General Principles of Staff Development, 2) Seventeen 
ranked principles for Planning Staff Development, 3) 
Twenty-nine ranked Principles for Staff Development 
Implementation, and 4) Thirty-nine ranked ABE Staff 
Development Techniques. 

In an attempt to give the flavor of the content of each of 
the four lists, I have included the principle/technique 
ranked highest in each Hst: 

General Pflnctplae or SttirDevalapmani: For effective 
staff development to occur, a human climate of open- 
ness, acceptance, and trust must be established. 

Prt n c iples for Planning Sraff Dewelopmant: Effective 
professional development activities are based on a 
continuous assessment of partk^ipants' needs; as needs 
change, the activities are adjusted accordingly. 

niiufjuforaMDaMOiapmorain^MnwivaDonc Giving 
teachers the opportunity to periodically meet and share 
ideas with colleagues is valuable in providing support 
and facilitating change. 



For teaching prac- 
tices that require very complex thinking skills, plan to 
take more time, provide more practice, and consider 
activities tttat devetop conceptual flexibility. 




mi 
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SMART MOVES 



8am Deep and Lyie Sussman have developed a quick 
reference guide for the busy manager. Sman Moves 
(formerly called the Memger'a Book of Lists) provides 
over 1600 tips to get the best from yourself and the 
people around you.' This useful text Is divided Into 
fourteen categories Including checklists for commuNcat- 
ing, supervising, mnning meetings, managing conlUcts, 
conducting interviews, planning and problem-soiving. 

Each of the categories begins with a brief narrative 
overview wl.^ch includes interesting anecdotes and 
reflective commentary. The lists that follow are num- 
bered with the major concept In bCi for reading at a 
glance. While most lists are approximately eight or nine 
items long, many items are expanded into short para- 
graphs to further refine the main Meas. 

The 140 lists incorporate techniques developed at 
General Electric. Halimaric, Xerox and other Fortune 500 
companies. Nevertheless, non-profit groups can also 
benefit from these proven skili-buiMing kleas: 

C o imnunic a lB Cucc i m sIi % covers strategies for getting 
people to listen to you, listening advantages, telephone 
technkiues, and many other related lists. 

Deliver Pewsfful Prasenttiions has 1 6 lists including 
Eleven Steps for Constructing a Speec/i and Eighteen 
IVays to Gain Confidence as a Puttflc Speaker as weH as 
Ten Powerful Openers. Tips also include dealing with 
disruptive audiences and quotes to enliven any talk. 

Wrtte for Results has ideas for overcoming writer's 
block, creating persuasive letters, identifying frequenly 
misspelled words, and reference books for writers. 

Supetviee Asao i t lv o ly includes Nineteen Strategies for 
Successful Leadership, Ten Rules for Delegation, Ten 
Steps for Constructive Criticism, and Ten Rules for 
Reprimands. 

Create Quatty identifies Thirteen Inexpensive Ways to 
Reward Employees, Eight Principles of Quality Im- 
provement, and seven other related Hems. 

Run Effective MuoUngi covers group decision making, 
guidelines tor a good agenda, ways to imp ove attend- 
ance, and ways to enliven group discusstons. 

Itoi^ Conllct Productively lists the Eleven Roots of 
Interpersonal Conflict, Eight Ways to Control Anger In 
Yourself, and Eleven Tips for Reducing Your Stress. 

NegaitaiBtoWir\ one of the shortest chapters, has six 
lists for preparing to negotiate, selling ideas to others, 
overcoming objectk>r» and ck)sing a negotiatk>n. 
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RwtMv by Vleki« CoiUiw, FrM Ubfwy Of PhM«lphia 

IVe all mafwge oumfm and our own 
tasks, we all managa other people 
(officially or not) and we can Improve 
our effeotlveneaa by managing 
smarter* 

—Deep A Sussman 

CuwJuLtt^nuLcnasMUBiMiiisis hnlpn hiny mnnnn — 
devetop inten/l8w questk)ns. select new emptoyeee, and 

handle inten^iews with the media 

Dmiop Your Organization outlines Nine Tips for 
(Managing the Qrapevlne, Seven Tips for Hiring a Con- 
sultant, and Eight Steps for Terminating a Poor Perform- 
er. It even Includes recommendations for handling 
emptoyee substance abuse. 

Plan «id PiiQblam Sdva capsulizes the Ten Steps In 
Forming a Strategic Plan. Also, List #1 15 provides Six 
Steps In QroupProt)lem Solving. 

FM IkmUnM In Yoiv D^f deals with intemiptk)ns and 
procrastinatkMi as well as other time wasters. Several 
lists klentify methods to spend less time writing, read- 
ing, telephoning, and atteriding meetings. 

Aehiuiii Paiaonal Suooaaa has several lists, including 
how to create a positive first impression, remember 
names, get a promotion, prepare a resume, and select 
appropriate training programs. 

Ilm^ Your Boas gives Fourteen Steps to Keep Any 
Boss Happy and Eight Suggestions on Asking for a 
Raise.. 

The writing style is infonnai and easy to read. Clearly, 
the book has something for everyonel Roscers may 
select a chapter or a single list to ponder. The authors 
even suggest four ways to use the book: read it cover to 
cover, skim relevant lists while waiting, search for specif- 
ic management problems or use the text as a ready- 
reference tool. The dear typography design mades this 
text invittaig. An 'actk)n index* cross-references spedfk: 
checklists for many manageriient challenges. These 
practical strategies will be helpful for experienced and 
novice managers. According to the authors, this book 
provides a 'minimum of theory and a maximum of 
immediate appltoattons.' 

IffiXft&t. Reading r H^i AdiliiQn :; 1^ r 

1990. . . ■■'v-m "^-"^T^'hm.^- 
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!^r^^ ADULT UmWOfPfWCimOHERS 



imfiACHANQEMOURWAYOF-mNaNQ YEAR: 1989 

AUTHOR: QehrinaT. 

AVAaABL£ FROM: Journal of Correctional Education Vol. 40(4) December 1 969 

COMPONENTS: Journal Article 

SUB-CATEGORIES: CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION; FUTURE POUCY 

AREAS OF STRENQTH: Deals with contemporary issues: Identifiec future directions 

Research Approach 

CURRENT 

COMMENTS: This article expounds on a directional shift for correctional educmion, identifi^ 
cunicular impact 



TT!l£: COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF ADULT liTBlACY, THE 
AUTHORS: Solfer. a and Associates 
AVAILABLE FROM: Teachers CoNeoe Press 



YEAR: 1990 



COMPONENIB: Book 

SUBCATEGORIES: ADULTS AS LEARNERS; INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES AND 
TECHNIQUES; LEARNER RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION; EVALUATION 

AREAS OF STRENQTH: Theoretically based but not heavily technicai; 
Deals witii contemporary practices 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This text provides excellent guidance and information for practitioners as well as program administrators. 
Contents include computer-assisted instnjction. GED curriculum guides, assessment of learners and staff evaluation. 
Teaching strategies are based on a whole language framewortc. 



imCBTECnVEABESTAFFDEVELOPMBfrASaF^fnJDYQUDE YEAR: 1987 

AUTHOR: Parker. J. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Clearinghouse on Adult Education & Literacy 

COMPONENTS: Guidebook 

SUB-CATEGORIES: STAFF DEVELOPMEf^; SUPERVISORY ISSUES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organizatk)n of topk» and issues; 
Coherent, well written 

Empowerment Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This gukjebook and self-assessment instmment for staff trainers is based upon the principles developed 
by tiie National ABE Staff Devek)pment Consortium. It contains statements of six general principlM addressing 1) col- 
laborative planning; 2) institutional poltey; 3) conditions of training; 4) training processes; 5) indivMual learner needs; and 
6) evaluation. An outtine assists readers to analyze present k>cal staff development conditk>ns, acttons to be taken to 
apply the poltey and effectiveness of ttie actkm. 



TTn£: UEADER8HP FOR UTERACY 
AUTHORS: Chisman, F.P. and Associates 
AVAILABLE FROM: Jossey-Bass 



YEAR: 1900 



COMPONENTS: Book 



SUB-CATEGORIES: ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT; PROFESSIONAL ROLES; 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 



AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with current Issues and encourages 

critical reflection on practice EmpoiMerment Approach 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: Ruthlessly honest in its appraisal of the status of adult literacy, this laock challenges practitk)ners to careful- 
ly examine current practice. It makes a strong case for improvement of ABE planning, evaluation and support at all 
levels. *Prot3ably one of the most forward-thinking books written in the literacy fiekl in the last 50 years. A must read for 
any leader in the literacy fiekl.* Jonathan McKallip 



TinJE: MARKEnNQ YOUR ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM 
AUTHOR: Smith. B. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Aiisany Educarionai TV 



YEAR: 1989 

COMPONENTS: Videotape and Guide 



SUB-CATEGORIES: STRATEGIC PLANNING; STAFF DEVELOPMENT; PUBUC RELATIONS; 
ADULT LEARNER RECRUITMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Displays sensitivity and understanding 

for indivkJual/group differences Prescriptive Approach 

Empowermetit Approach 

CURREf^T Practtee Oriented 

COMMENTS: This instructional package (a vkleotaoe and *how-to* manual) was designed to devek>p social marketing 
skilts and plan a marketing campaign to recruit harcMo-reach adult learners, it features the developinent of strategies 
that are sensitive to the needs of potential adult literacy students. 



TTIIBMATERMLS&MEIHODSM ADULT ftCONTMUMQ EDUCATION YEAR: 1987 

EDITOR: Klevins, C. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Klevins Publicattons, inc. 

COMPONENTS: Book 



SUB-CATEGORIES: ADULTS AS LEARNERS; INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES; EVALUATION; 
HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY AND POlJTICb 

AREAS OF STRENG1>I: Contemporary overview of the adult 
education field. Handy reference 

Research Approach 

CURRENT PractkM Oriented 

COMMENTS: This txx>k is a compendium of artk:les written t)y nationally known adult educators on their fieki of exper- 
tise. It treats various aspects of adult and continuing education including: philosophy, curriculum development, ihe 
teaching-learning process, staff development and future directions. Written from an adult education practitioner's 
point of view, it is a handy and practical referei :ce that coukJ be applied in many different settings and circumstarx^s. 



9^ MAOULTiyTERACYPRACTTTXMERS 
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tmE: MODBW PRACTICE OF MXILT BXICAll^ 
AUTHOR: KhowlM. M.8. 
AVAILABLE FROM: JoMey-B«88 



YEAR: 1989 



COMPONENTS: Book 



SUB^TEQORiES: BTRATEQiC PLANNING; ADULTS AS LEARNERS: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEQIES; 
CLASSROOM MANAQEMENT: CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT; HUMANISTIC INSTRUCTION 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organizalion; Coherant, well written: 
Encouraoee critical reflection on practice 



CLASSIC 



Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: Still a classic In the field, especially for less experienced adult educators. This book provides a clear- 
lyorganized, comprehensive, well-written analysis of the various components essential to running a successful adult 
education program in any setting. 'Especially valuable to those respofwitile for the managenn^ 
no substitutel' DeLom Weofer 



imE: RBCHUmNQAra^RETAMNQADULTSfnJDENTS 

AUTHOR: Cookson, P. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Jossey-Bass 



SUB-CATEQORiES: LEARNER SERVICES; SUPPORT SERVICES 
AREAS OF STRENGTH: Immediate applk^tton to practk^e 
CURREliT 



YEAR: 1989 



COMPONENTS: Book 



Empowerment Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: Adult studenu do not necessarily come to learning willingly. This wortc covers the complete spectmm of 
recruitn i'^nt and retentton In iiduit educatton. with chapters 1-3. 7 and 8, dealing with Issue pertinent to literacy practi- 
tkxiers. It prcvkles both administrators and teachers with valuable Insights into teanier support strategies that wortc. 



TlfUE: UBEOFlGCtMOLOGYM ADULTUTERACY 

EDITORS: Turner, T.C. and Frick, E. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Minnesota Assoc. for Continuing Educatk>n 



SUB-CATEGORY: COMPUTER AIDED INSTRUCTION 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with contemporary issues 
and practtees; Identifies future directknis 

CURRENT 



YEAR: 1990 



COMPONENTS: Monograph; 12 artk^ies 



Empowerment Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: This monograph details CAI programs for ABE students provWed by pu !k; schools, community colleges, 
libraries, volumeer agencies and a rehabilitatk)n facility. While each program is urri^ mis8k3n. client base 

and methodotogy for delivering instnjctkm. there is similarity in viston. issues raised and future recon.mendatk)ns. Pat- 
terns emerge from ttiemes of empowerment, access and motivation. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
ADULTS AS LEARNERS 



Why do our students seem to lose Interest In their lessons so fast? Why do they forget so rnany words In our 
vocabulary memorization exercises? Why do so many o» them not do well on our tests? Why Is the dropout rate 
from our program so high? 

These are questions I am frequently asked In my workshops with adult literacy teachers. And when I them 
why they think this is so. the response I often get is, TTiey are not as Irterested In learning as chlW^^ orThey 

have t)een out of school for so tong that they have forgotten how to learn ■ 

WrongI Adults are avid learners when they are Involved In learning things that are relevant to their llfe- 
tasks-when the curriculum and Instructional methodology are •learner-centered.' This Is the message that 
comes through toud and ck»ar In BrookfteW's and Cross's books and Is reinforced by those of Ta^^ 

and the other authors In this resource listing. 

This 18 a falrty recent message. It Is hard to believe that until the earty 19608 we knew almost nothing about 
adults as learners. Until then most of the research by educaUonal peychotoglsts focused on learning In a^ 
and young children, and the results of that research were subsumed under the label 'Pedagogy* (the art and 
science of teaching children) . The ptoneering studies of adult learning by Houle and Tough m the 1 960s opened 
up a whole new territory for exploration, and In the ensuing thirty years there evolved a startling new liody of 
knowledge about the unkjue characteristk» of adults as learners that came to be labe^ 

and science of helping adults learn). 

This research has revealed that adults are motivated to team and do team constantly in their lifesituations. that 
there are strategtes for Increasing their motivation to team more purposefully, they team more effectively when 
they are helped to be self^lrectedteamers than when they are subjected to dkJactte teaching, and that teachers 
are most effective In causing learning to happen when they define their role as facilitators of learning.' These 
themes are but a sampling of the rich treasure of knowtedge contained In the setections In thte resource listing. 

I can testify from rny own personal experience that the more I have tearned about how adults team an^ 
help them team rrK)re effectively, the rnore pteasure and joy and sense of accomplishmert I have r^^ 
rote as an adult educator. And numerous teachers of adults who practtoe this 'new thln'dng- about aduft team- 
ing have shared similar experiences virtth me. Happiness te being with adults who get exdted about teaming. 

As Cross points out In her book, we are talking about more than personal satisfaction. We are talking about a 
soctetal imperative. In a worid of an acceteratlng pace of change - the knowtedge exploston ^le tedinokig- 
ical revolutton- learning must be a llfetong process, and the most critteal competence required of aH citizens te 
that of self-directed teaming. Most partteularly, we cannot afford to enter the 2l8t century with twenty percent d 
our citizens being functionally Illiterate. To survive, much less thrive. In the future, we must become a learning 
society. 

-—Malcolm Knowles 

Professor Emeritus, Adult and Community College Education, North Carolina State University 
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ADULTS AS UEARNERS 



I believe the eingle meet Importent 
goel for edueetore et all levele end In 
ell egenclee of the leeming soclet/ le 
the development of lifelong leernere 
who possess the basic skills for leant' 
Ing plus the motivation to pursue a 
variety of learning Interests through- 
out their lives. 

—K Patricia Cross 

The purpose Adults as Learners is to address issues 
of adult learner recruitment and partidpaaoa barriers to 

learning, and patterns of learning and effective facliita- 
tion. Extensive research is utilized in the depiction of 
learners and learning processes. While the focus of 
concern is continuing education on a college level, the 
Information is also applicable to the development of 
adult basic education programs. The text Is practice 
oriented with thoughtful implications for recruitment, 
scheduling, orientation of course work, and fostering 
successful teaming experiences. 

Patricia Cross, a distinguished educational scientist, is 
protanor st the Han^ Graduate School of Education 
and past president of the American Association of 
Higher Education. Cross has conducted research for 
the Educational Testing Service in Berkeley, Califomia 
and sen/ed as dean of women at the UnlverBlty of IHInois 
and as dean of students at ComeU. A graduate of Illinois 
State University, Cross received a masters' degree In 
psychology and a PhD in social psychology from the 
University of Illinois. She brings a rich background of 
experience to her study of adults as learners. 

This classic study of the individuai learner in a learning 
society alerts us to facts that are as pertinent today as 
whenthelx)okwaspubll8hedln 1981: 1) those who are 

more educated seek more education and partteipate in 
more learning activities so that nhe gap t)etween the 
well-educated and the poorly educated is growing 
rather that narrowing;' 2) women constitute a growing 
population among adult learners, and 3) adult learners 
seek programs that meet their need for learning related 

to employment, their need for flexible scheduling, their 
need for learning to be related to their lives. Cross 
warns that the recruitment of learners with negative 
school experience and Km self-confWence and tow self- 



RtvlM by Ctfol QoMtB««. DiTMlor LSH Wo(Mn'« Proocwn 

esteem who are readers with less than a high school 
educatton is a serious societal concent 

Careful study of Acfufts as Learners shouU load literacy 
educators to critical reflections on practice and on 
research as it relates to adult literacy. There is an In- 
sightful discussion about the wide use of self-directed 
learning and an analysis of adult learning styles that 
have bnpHcattons for adult student motivatton and adult 
teacher methodology. The discussion of Maslow's 
hierarchy of needs leads us to ponder what adult 
education needs to Include for students at all levels of 
personal development to participate. The need to 
develop self-esteem and a non-threatening learning 
situation appears to be central to participation and 
continuatkxi in adult educatton. Research Indk^ates that 
most adults voluntarily undertake a learning project to 
solve a problem. Acknowledgement of this fact would 
lead to an emphasis on problem-solving and critical- 
thinking skills as crucial to adult students, thereby 
increasing program relevance and student rstertion. 

While Adults as Learners provides extensive Information 
atx>ut prospective learners of different socto-economic 
t)ackgrounds. It does not discuss impitoattons related to 
the dear need for comprehensive multHssue educatton 
programs: emphasis on development of self-esteem; 
need for non-traditional classroom methods; and the 
role of community-based organizations which do not 
have the negative impact of a school setting. Learning 
needs to be a positive, engaging, relevant, and confi- 
dence-bultolng experience for high-school drop-outs. 

As educators committed to a learning society with 
greater equal opportunity, our mandate Is to learn the 
patterns of participation and barriers and design pro- 
grams that meet the needs of aduK students of aH back- 
grounds. Teaching basic skills is not enough. A thirst 
for and appreciation of lifelong learning, as a positive 
experience that adds breadth to knowledge in a way 
that Is relevant, needs to be created. 

Cross has completed a research-based exploration of 
adults as learners that is pertinent to adult literacy. The 
issues discussed are contemporary and Important to 
future planning. I would highly recommend Adults as 
Learners to ABE and literacy education administrators, 
recruiters, teacher supervisors, and anyone Involved in 
planning programs for the adult student of today. 

Cross, K. P. &dum Aft 

San Francisco, CKi Jpi»*y-B%M, 

1981. . 
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UNDERSTANDING AND FACIUTATING ADULT LEARNING 

[Winner of the 1986 CyrtI Houle WorW Award for Uorature In Ad^ 

Rwl»wbyEv>^KNufw^Vlrgtnl> C on wn o ff w»dlhUnt»»^ 



Since Its first publication In 1986, Stephen D. Brook- 
field's Understanding and Facilitating Adult Laaming has 
become a best-seller in adult educatk)n. In a field where 
« ' research has not kept pace with practice and changing 
adult needs, there is a demand for a work that is critteal 
and practical, yet thoughtful and philosophical. In this 
respect, the book is outstanding. 

Brookfleki's main purpose is to review a range d prac- 
tice settings in which educators and trainers of adults 
attempt to facilitate learning and to identify elements of 
effective practice that illustrate the concept of faciiita- 
tton.' 

Brookfield's graduate and post-graduate studies In adult 
education, modern social and cultural studies from the 
University of Leteester, the University of London, and the 
University of Nottingham, as well as his position as 
associate professor of adult and continuing education 
and associate director of the Center for Adult Educatton 
at Teachers College. Columbia University, provkto a rich 
background for the book. 

In a style that is formal ar.d direct. Brookfield provides 
readers with a perspective of the theoreticai framework 
of adult educatkx). current adult educatkm and training 
programs, and what he wouki like them to be. He exam- 
ines and analyzes common practtees and approaches to 
adult learning. 

Key aspects are discussed cogently: the adult '.earner's 
motives for learning, how adults learn, the 
educator's/resource person's role in facilitating adult 
learning and methodok)gies used, the confusk)n regard- 
ing the concept of andragogy. curriculum devetopment. 
and the evaluation of learning and its facilitation. He 
includes case studies to illustrate his point. The book 
ends with a section on guidelines for good practice In 
facilitating learning. 

Although Understanding and Facilitating Adult Learning 
is listed In this Guide as a resource under 'Adults as 
Learners* category, the informatton. ot)sen/atk>n. analy- 
sis, suggesttons and research findings contained in the 
book provide rich materials for those interested in var- 
ious concerns in adult education: administration and 
management, instruction, philosophy, principles and 
techniques, staff devetopment and evaluatk)n. 

Brookfieto's critk^ue of adult educattonal programs and 
current practices results in a t>ook that is constructive 
by design. He identifies methods that are effective in 
formal and informal settings of adult learning. He offers 
suggestions as to how to structure programs and how 



The a/m of faellltatlon /• the nurturing 

of eelt'dlrected, empowered adults. 

Such adulta will see themaeNea aa 

proactive, Initiating Indlvlduala 

engaged In a contlnuoua rO'Creatlon 

of their personal relatlonahlpa, work 

worlda, and aoclal clrcumatancea 

rather than aa reactive Individuals, 

buffeted by uncontrollable forces of 

circumstancea. 

-Stephen D. Brookfield 

to assess their effectiveness, and cautkxis against using 
one kind of program regardless of situation and/or 
need. Brookfield underscores the Idea that those 
engaged In aduK education should understand the 
nature of adult learners. Second, educators shouW view 
their roles more as resource persona/faciUtators of adult 
learning than as teachers of adult students. Third, the 
teachbig-leaming transacttons are complex. multMacet- 
ed, and 'occur In every setting imaginable.* Fourth, 
educators should assist In the self-actualization of 
adults by structuring programs around learners' needs 
and abilities. 

Brookfield's concept of facilitation Is prescriptive, but 
because Understanding and Facilitating Adult Learning 
is resource-, research-, and practice-oriented all rolled 
into one. in large measure. It takes an empowerment 
approach. Besides the above-mentioned, an added 
strength of the book is Its sun^ of research done over 
the past twenty-five years deaUng with relevant aspects 
of adult education, i.e. adults as learners, self-directed 
teaming, and evaluatkxi. 

In Understanding and Facilitating Adult Learning, Brook- 
field has succeeded in producing a classic. It is a 
thought-provoking, well- researched work that adult 
educatton practlttoners, graduate students and literacy 
providers alike will find Invaluable. It is an excellent 
resource, a major contribution toward understanding 
adults as learners and the role of educators as facilita- 
tors of learning. 

Brookfield, 8* p * ynaiiri|iftH^ ina 

Francisco, CAt Jo»iiyilliiii l»B6. 
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TTTlf: CRAFT OF TEACHMQ ADULTS, THE YEAR: 1988 

EDfTORS: Bartr-Qtein, T. & Draper. J. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Culture Concepts 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEQORIES: ADULT LEARNING THEORIES: MOTIVATION FOR LEARNING AND 
PARTICIPATION; PSYCHOLOGICAL DIMENSION OF ADULT LEARNING 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Sensitive to group differences; 
Encourages crittcsl reflection on practice 

CLASSIC Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This book emphasizes a holistk; approach to teaching adults. Though not specifically directed to litera- 
cy educatton, the contributk)ns t>y outstanding Canadian authore (Roby Kidd. Alan Thomas, James Draper ) make it a 
book worth reading by anyone in adult education. A 'Practitioner's Summary* Introduces each chapter, and key 
points are boxed for emphfitsis. 



im£:DEVEL0PMQCnniCALTHMKER3 YEAR: 1987 

AUTHOR: Brookflekl. S. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Jossey-Bass 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORIES: ADULT LEARNING THEORIES. STYLES. PROCESSES AND STRATEGIES; 
MOTMATION FOR LEARNING 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Encourage3 critical reflectkxi on practk»; 

Identifies future directkxts Empowennent Approach 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practk» Oriented 

COMMENTS: Excellent guide for developing adults' skills not only In academics but in their personal relationships. 
wort(piaces. poiitteal involvements, and in responses to the media A variety of methods, technk^ues. and approaches 
are offered. AppUcable for anyone who works with adults at any level. 



im^BftlANCMQ ADULT MOTIVATION TO LEARN YEAR: 1986 

AUTHOR: WkxJkowskl. R. J. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Jossey-Bass 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORIES: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; MOTIVATION FOR LEARNING AND 
PARTICIPATION; CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretk»l research bases supported; 

Coherent, well written Prescriptive Approach 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practk» Oriented 

COMMENTS: WkxJkowski divkles the Instnx:tk>n8l process Into three broad phases and presents 59 specific motiva- 
tional strategies associated with these phases. While it clearly does not take an empowerment approach, it offere 
ideas for anyone who has struggled with stimulating student Involvement In learning. It's not deeply embedded in 
adult educa*k>n theory but is based in educatkxial psychok>gy theory and practk» with adults. 
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mEHBJWQ/^^ YEAR: 1987 

AUTHOR: KhOK, A. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Joesey-Bass 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEQORIES: CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT; 
. HUMANISTIC INSTRUCTION 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Encourages critical reflection on practice; 
Identifles future directions 

^^^^^ Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This text provides an exceiient overview of teaching adults from the perspective of managing the teach- 
ing/teaming interaction. There are many good questions for literacy tutors, teachers, and administrators or any adutt 
educator to reflect upon. Especially helpful for smali^roup staff training. 



HaeHOMr ADULTS LEARN ypaR' lor^ 

AUTHOR: Wdd. J. R. YEAH. 1973 

AVAILABLE FROM: Prentice^all-Regents (Foliett) 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB<JATEQORIES: ADULT LEARNING THEORY AND PRINCIPL£S: LEARNING STYLES 
PROCESSES AND STRATEGIES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretk^al bases supported; 
Encourages critteal reflectkxi on practtee 

Empowemwnt Approach 

^^^'^ Practtoe Oriented 

COMMENTS: This t>ook was originally written and published in 1059 by an adult educatkxi practitkxier as a gukie for 
ot^ «r practitk>ners. It has become an intemattonal favorite for Its scholariy yet •upbear analysis of adult learning, adult 
learners and the interactive process of facilitating learning. As Kidd Informs us: 'Being and becoming are not onlv 
what living is about, but also the chief ot}iect of learning.' » y 



TTHE: LEARNER CENTERED CURnCUUJM, THE 

AUTHOR: Nunan, D. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Cambridge University Press 



SUBCATEGORIES: CRITICAL THINKING; ADULT LEARNING THEORIES; DIVERSE 
POPULATIONS; CURRICULUM DEVELOPMEf^ 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Displays sensitivity and respect for indivMual 
and group differences 

CURRENT 



YEAR: 1988 



COMPONENTS: Book 



Empowerment Approach 
Research Approach 
Practtoe Oriented 



COMMENTS: This book reports on what language teachers focus on In planning, implementing and evaluating 
language courses. Emphasizing the Importance of general educatk>n research in developing language curricula, the 
author synthesises theoretical models and recent empirical studies to anlve at the concept of a negotiated course of 
study, arrived at collaboratively by teachers and leamers. 
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imJE'LEARNMQ AND REALITY 
AUTHORS: FaNanz. RA & Conti. a 



YEAR: 1969 



AVAILABLE FROM: ERIC 

COMPONENTB: Intormation Papor #336 

SUB-CATEGORIES: LEARNING STRATEGIES; PARTICIPATORY RESEARCH; EMPOWERING 
ADULT LEARNERS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Imparts new research; Promotes expansion 
of reader's horizons 

Empowermem Approach 

CURRENT Pra^ Oriented 

COMMENTS: This resource Is research-oriented tHJt will be quite useful to the literacy educator who wants to know 
the most current trends In thinidng and research atx>ut adult learning, it Introduces a more sociological and action- 
oriented perspective than many of the classic references on adult learning. It also includes a good overview of 
participatory research and action research strategies that adult educators can use to empower adult students. 



TnUBMANYUTBlACCS YEAR: 1990 

AUTHOR: Ginespie.M. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Amherst Center for International Education. University of Massachusetts 

COMPONENTS: Guidet>ool( 

SUB-CATEGORIES: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; SOCIAL CONTEXT; PROCESS WRITING 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Imparts new research relevant to adult literacy; 

Coherent, weH written Empowennent Approach 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMEhrrS: This excellent, practical guidebook for teachers, tutors and students combines recent research In lit- 
eracy with direct application to Instruction. It situates literacy teaming within a socio-llnguistic context and provides 
many useful ideas for woridng with beginning readers and writers. Both practical and theoretical, this guldebooi( 
smoothes the way fOr developing a learner-centered approach to literacy instmction. 



TTTLE: WHAT DO TEACHB6 OF ADULTS Nm TO KNOW? 

AUTHOR: Whiting. S.. Guglielmlno. L & Burrichter. A. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Clearinghouse on Adult Education & Ueracy 



SUB-C.^TEGORIES: ADULT DEVELOPMENT; LEARNING STYLES. PROCESSES AND 
STRATEGIES; CRITICAL THINKING 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretically based but not heavily technical; 
Coherent, well written 

CLASSIC 



YEAR: 1988 



COMPONENTS: Book 



Empowerment Approach 
Practk^e Oriented 



COMMENTS: Developed as a project of the Adult Education Office of Florida Atlantic University, this summary of 
perspectives on adult development and learning book covers Maslow. Rogers. Kohlberg. Nelsen. Erikson. Levinson. 
andPiaget. What do teachers of adults need to know? This — and a tot morel 
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ABl£PROFESSK)HALDEmjOPimirQlMDE 



INTBODUCVON TO 
DIVERSE POPULATIONS 



WhBt do I do to get my students interested in books about people from their owncutwrei group 
and other cuhures? I kno^ they like to reed some oi these books, bvt I d^^ 



do. 

I like these books because they are colorful and rich-like Spanish peop le. The story is fg ^"^ 
Puerto f^ican boy, and the people k)ok Spanish. Puerto Mean Pemi iMtim 

I realty like it when the teacher brings in stories about things like baseba ll, •spec ially th9 black 
players. Mnean^nrnmrniMkmimnmr 

While these three quotations initially appear to represent different sides of the coin, in fact they are simply 
Images of the same side. The first Image proiects the problems faced 

attempting to develop culturally appropriate and significant curricula and who are becoming increasingfyr per- 
Diexed when students do not immediately respond to the materials. The image In the second and third quota- 
tions contains the cultural goals and legacy to which some adult literacy learners seek access and which they 
can only achieve through effective literacy instruction. The missing link between both images Is the n««a Jo[ 
diaknue between the teacher and adult learners to determine whtoh materials are interesting to leamere. wWch 
approaches are appropriate to integrate Into instruction, and how instructton can be made sensitive to their 
cultural and social histories. 

Issues of cultural diversity, muliteultural educaiton, and cultural Infuston Into the curriculum have resurfacedas 

crttteal areas of practtoe, research and polky for K-l 2 educattonal settings. However, most 

the importance and retevani» of these Issues have continued, by and large, to elude discuss^ 

cy. As knages in the quotatkjns suggest, an emphasis on Instnjcttonalse^ 

riU of aduk leaniefs must be an knperallve for Weracy kistnjctton and learnk^ 

Implementatton of an effective program may be a highly kitenslve acttvky. 

Respect for the knowledge and experiences that aduks bring to the classroom Is not separate fro^ 

Ina the cultural and social histories with which they enter, instmction must enable the learner and instructor to 

bulW mutual understanding about cukural Issuea k requkee that kwtructors be wl^ 

ways of kwking at ki8tructk)n..ofien outsWe of thek own experiences. Responsive and relev^ 

simply llmked to the induston of a few books about different cukures but must also examkie the ra^ 

and social domains that define the lives and experiences of the family unks and communWes of learners. 

As is true of all major efforts in education, cukurally sensklve instruction Is no easy task. However, when we 
conskier the mukiple contexts for leamkig, we are fort»d to think crittoally about the nature and quaUty of curricu- 
la, to expand on our notk)n8 about how to present krformatton to people sharing common experience 
whteh may be vastly differert from our own), and to reshape the way we appn)ach the very nature ol t 
We will need to weigh the problems that learners from diverse backgrounds experience In seeking access to 
Ifteracy (from program to program) and In uskig that Ikeracy in various contexts and for different purposes, ag. 
at home, at wort(, or to find wori(. 

Discussions about cukurai diversfty, muklcukural education, and cukural infusion must become a part of the 
conversations in aduk ikeracy. The resources in this section are a first step in giving an authentic voice to the 
issues faced In developing Integrative approaches to teaching diverse learners and reconciling the different 
Images of the coin. 

—VMan L Gadsden 

Associate Director, National Center for Adult Literacy 
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SERVING CULTURALLY DIVERSE POPULATIONS 



T/itf t WB can carry on In the tradition 
of Alain Locka, an Afrlean-Amarlean 
famoua for hia contribution to tha 
Harlam Ranalaaanca but laaa wall 
known aa a founding mambar of tha 
Amarlcan Aaaoclatlon for Adult 
Education (AAAE) who callad for tha 
damocratlc widaning of all aorta of 
aducatlonal opportunltlaa and axparh 
ancaa for mora and mora paopla aa 
an aaaantlal aim of aduh aducatlon. 

—i^oaa-Qordon, Martin A Briacoa 

If you work with learners who are cuRuratty dWarent from 
you, this book Is one of your best Inexpensive re- 
sources. Ssfvrng Cuhumify Dlm9e PopuMona is edited 
by three African-Amerfcan professors who, ak)ng wKh 
four othsr authors write in an Infbrmed, non-patronizing 
way about "diverse populatk)ns.' AH authors are aoqaert- 
enced and write, for the most part. In a comprehensive 
and substantive manner. Cleariy they have had practicai 
experience with their subject matter. 

Theoretical perspectives are included and most are 
described In an easily understood manner and throw 
light on practice. Thankfully, all generally avoid the 
language or deficit In talking about learners and provkle 
contextual as well as psychotogksal SKplanatk>ns of what 
is going on in learning situatk)ns. Baslcaily rs a practi- 
cal book and Its strongest point is that it provktos Infor- 
matkxi whk^ heipe one to understand the compieodties 
of cultursl differences. 

There are chapters on adult literacy, higher education, 
cultural issues in the wori(place. self-reiiance Initiatives, 
parent education, community education and popular 
education. A general introduction provides facts and 
theories on the participation in adult educatton by var- 
tous cultural groups. The conchjskxi provktes a synop- 
sis of what these authors say about barriers to participa- 
tkx), effective programming and becoming a more effec- 
tive practltkxier. 

Unfortunately, nothing is said about historic black col- 
leges and very little about tribal colleges or Native 



RMiMw by niyl% CuiNilnehwn. Neithm liynoto Untv^ 

Americans. The chapter on community educatton tends 
to generality and persons wanting to know about the 
role of the church and voluntary associations will have 
to took e H ew h e r s. On the other hand, a strength is that 
the book provMea a wMe variety of approaohee indud- 
teigprssoriptlve as weW as empowerment m ode ls. 

Serving Cultunlfy DhmrsB PopuMoM is Indeed a re- 
source book. K is readable, packed with mfOonatton. and 
couM be the subject of in-service or pre-aeivioe training 
programs. Chapters Two, Three and Pour on adult lit- 
eracy, the work force and higher education provide 
structural explanations for why cultural diversity 
presents such complex problems. The chapter on 
popular edu^Aten provkles an sxample of transtaning a 
strategy from Latin America to community-based pro- 
grams in Morth America. 

Chapter Five Illustrates the versatility of recent immi- 
grants (the Hmong) in organizing their own educattonal 
program. In North America, these two SKamples provkJe 
the practntoner with approaches on how to create ai- 
nances with learners from diffOrent culturee in order that 
both can provkle a stronger literacy program. 

Chapters Six and Seven discuss community-oriented 
programs for culturally diverse groups. Nardine does a 
ntee Job of discussing parent educatton from its eariy 
roots In the 1 0OO's when parent education arose be- 
cause of fOar of the demise of cultural homogeneity. The 
new faces of parent educatton through the sixties and 
Into the nineties provide a historical perspective for 
today's innovattons. 

Briscoe divides community education into the compre- 
hensive and the school-based (Flint. Mtohlgan) models 
and gives examples of each. The community-based 
education model le diecussed also in the Popular 
Educatton chapter but neither Jorge or Briscoe men- 
tions the Association of Community Based Education 
(1806 Vernon Street. NW Washington DC 20009) whtoh 
provtoes assistance anJ help to educators woridng with 
this model. 

i give this book nwo thumbs up' for the variety and 
quality of its contents. 

Ro»»*-Oor(lon, ij* ^ Hartlnv L.Q* 4 
Frwioiicp, CAi 0rQ»»#yHlaiii X»9ia> 
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AaL£PROFBSSIOMM,DEm,OPMBiTQUaE 



WOMEN'S WAY OF KNOWING 

Rgvkw by BMbf* RIoh. B olir m tH' hwtlW tec PubMo IrtofwUlon 



Women's Way of Knowing: The Dwtlopment of Se/f, 

and M/nd to alx)ut thinking and KncMrina B 
Ciinchy. Qoldberger and Tamie use the voices of ove> 
one hundred women to explain and describe women's 
sense of voice and its influence on self and knowledge. 
Thereby, the authors tell a story of empowemient and 
transfomtatton In women's development 

In the background section of the book, the authors 
explain that, as psychologists, they were concerned 
about, 'Why women students speak so frequently of 
problems and gaps In their learning ... that for many 
women the 'real' and valued lessons learned did not 
necessarily grow out of their academk: work, but in rela- 
tionships with friends, teachers, life crises and commu- 
nity Involvement.' A five-year project, resulting In the 
publication of this book, emerged from that original 
concern. 

Using a phenomenologlcal approach and drawing on 
the work of Qllllgan and Perry (among others), the 
authors move the reader through five epistemological 
perspectives from which the women come to know: 
silence, received knowledge, subjective knowledge, 
procedural knowledge and constmcted knowledge. 

In the first section of the book, Ways of Knowing, the 
authors argue that women In silence perceive them- 
selves as voiceless and dependent on authority (exter- 
naO for direction; women who are receivers of knowl- 
edge see themselves capable of receiving and even 
reproducing knowledge from external authority, but are 
not creators of knowledge; women involved in proce- 
dural knowledge develop processes to obtain and 
communicate knowledge through objectivity; women 
who are consimctkjnists see all knowledge as contextu- 
al and see thenoselves as creators of knowledge. 

Using the discussion of these perspectives as a frame- 
work, the second section of this book. Development in 
Context: Families and Schools, details the family lives of 
women in each of the epistemological perspectives. 
One is struck by the similarities (as told in women's 
voices) of the family histories. It is here that one can 
begin to see how the context of these women's lives has 
definpn their devetopment and thinking process. 



All knowMgB l9 constructod, and the 
knower l9 an Intlmaf party of the 
known ... To eee ell knowledge /« a 
conetructlon end thet truth le a metier 
of context In which It le embedded le 
to greatly expend the poeelbllltlee of 
how to think ebout anything, even 
thoae thinga we conalder to be the 
moat elementary end obvloua. 

— BeJenky. Cinchy. GoWberger, & Tarule 

Thi last two chapters in Women's Way of Knowing are 
devoted to educational practk^es within institiAkm and 
with the concept of connected teaching and teachers. 
The authors open the chapter with a quote: 'A better 
understanding of women's experience would pennit, 
even force, a far reaching revision of the broader fields 
of higher education and intellectual life in the United 
States." (Patrteia Palmlerf). What to being suggested, of 
course, to another perspective on educatton and teach- 
ing, a legltimizatton of wcmens' ways of knowing. 

In connected teaching, the teacher moves away from 
what Friere calls the 'banking method* to a teaching- 
teaming situatton where the teacher k)0ks at knowtedge 

through the student's eyes and helps move the student 
to independent thinking. The authors state that 'con- 
nected teachers are believers. They tmst their students' 
thinking and encourage them to expand if (p. 227). 

For adult learners and adult educators alike, this book 
brings a focus for discussion and exploration. It is a 
study in human devetopment and an intriguing work on 
womens' sociaiizetion ... both of which are essential 
components within adult educatton and aduk teaming. 



t^^v^i^^nttt of mMj^ _ 
mind . Yorlct Bapio Pwi, l»e«» 
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JmBABEANDQmP§nQRMiGFORDBfmja}/mLlS:AHfmBOOK YEAR: 1990 

EDrTOR:8ttf 

AVAILABLE FROM: Free Ubrary of Phladelphia 

COMPONENTS: Tutor Handbook 

8UB-CATEQ0RiES: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Dlftarant slant on tutoring techniques: 
Respects Individual diftorences 

Prescripthr Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This 29-page handbook contains seven chapters which give specific suggestions on how to tutor 
adults with Hearing Acuity Problems. Visual impainnents. Deaf 81^^ 

ing Disabilities, Orthopedto Impainnents, and Epilepsy. Each chapter gives an overview of behavtor that indk»tes the 
learner needs to be taught in a different mannoer or accommodated - taking into consideration their disability. *A 
valuable resource for the adult educator instnjcting adults with a wkie variety of disabilities.* iv////am /?. Langner 



rniBADULTEDUCATKJNMAUULTIOULTURALSOCCrr YEAR: 1990 

EDITOR: Cassara, B. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Routledge 

COMPONENTS: Compiiatkm of Essays 
SUB-CATEQORIES: POLITICS; INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; SOCIAL CONTEXT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Expands the reader's horizon; 
Sensitive to indivkJuai and group differences 

CURRENT 

COMMENTS: Eleven essays by adult educators and poUcy makers provkJe inskjhts and infonnatton about new meth- 
ods and innovative projects fOr working with ethnto minorities in bask: literacy an^ professtonal, and 
vocatksnal level. This book provktos an historical oven^ of some of the largest ethnk; minorities in the United States 
and analyzes some of the issues raised by phjralism and Hnguistk: diversity. 



Empowermant Approach 
Research Approach 
Practtee Oriented 



WWifiAOFFBiBirVOICE YEAR* 1989 

AUTHORS: Giiiigan. C. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Han/ard University Press 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEQORIES: SOCIAL CONTE)CT: ADULTS AS LEARNERS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with contemporary issues; Displays sensitivity 
and respect for indivklual and group differences 

Empowennent Approach 

CLASSIC Research Approach 

COMMENTS: A classte discussion of the ways in which women learn best with a discussion of hMden sexism in the 
teaching methods frequently utilized in the classroom. 'Easy-to-read. and very good, especially for many teachers 
whose ciasn)oms include wornen returning to school. CsTO/ Goer&e/ 
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Tm^UmU/tOEMCULnMrnMOOOMIBCT 
AUTHOR: WtfM«in,N. 
AVALABLE FROM: Addtoton-Wetlay 



YEAR: 19 
COMPONENTS: Book 



SUB^TEQORIES: SOCIAL CONTE)Cr: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: 
PHILOSOPHY 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Based on research; Encourages critical 

reflection on practice Ernpowerment Approach 

Reeaarch Approach 

CURRENT Practice Orfonted 

COMMENTS: 'Language in Culture and Context Is an essential text for any ESL program with immigrants and refugees. 
It is a primer on the probiem-posing approach, adapting the worK of Paolo Freire to the ESL classroom in the United 
States. LBalllro 



THLE: JEM>§NQ ADULTS WfTH LEARNING aSABMJHES YEAR: 1989 

AUTHOR: Palomar. M. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Albany Educational TV 

COMPONENTS: Videotape & Guide 

SUB-CATEGORIES: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT; 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



AREAS OF STRENGTH: Demonstrates current practice Prescriptive Approach 

tMoed on research Empcwerment Approach 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: This staff development two-part videotape and guide for adult educators was designed to help teachers 
meet the special instructional needs of adults with learning disabilities. Strategies are demonstrated by teachers on 
location in actual aduK education classes. 



TULE* 7DICHMG CULTURE YEAR: 1988 

AUTHOR: Seelye. H. N. 

AVAILABLE FROM: National Textbooit Company 

COMPONENTS: BotiK 

SUB-CATEGORIES: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT; 
STAFF DEVELOPMEf^ 



AREAS OF STRENGTH: Demonstrates cun'ent practice 
based on research 

CURRENT 



Prescriptive Approach 
Empowerment Approach 
Research Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: This staff development two-part videotape and guide fOr adult educators was designed to help teadiers 
meet the special instmctional needs of adults with learning disabilities. Strategies are demonstrated by teachers on 
location in actual adult education classes. 
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7771£: 71C mDTOEMAm 
AUTHOR: Cooper, a 

AVAILABLE FROM: LMming DItabiilliw Rmoutom 



SUB^TEQORY: MATH; CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
AREAS OF STRENQTH: Clear organizittion of content 
CURREf^: 



YEAR: 1068 



COMPONEhnS: BOOK 



Prescriptive Approach 
Prsstice Oriented 



COMMEfnS: This is an innovative way to teach multiplication and long division to students who have difficulty leanv 
ing the muKiplicatlon tables. It uses two simple rules and visual patterns to contnjct not only the times tables one 
through nine but also the times tables for every number one through infinity. It is an alternative method ideal for 
students who cannot memorize. 



AUTHOR: Johnsoa P. 

AVAILABLE FROM: H&ivard Educational Review. Vol. 5 (2). 

COMPONEKTS: Journal Article 

SUB^TEQORIES: ADULTS AS LEARNERS: PSYCHOLOQICAL DIMENSIONS OF ADULT 
LEARNING 



YEAR: 1985 



AREAS OF STRENGTH: Provides excellent example of 
case study research 

CURRENT 



Empowerment Approach 
Research Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: Johnson's article describes the reading behavior of IGW-Uterate adults as meaningful behavior with social 
and peychologicai contexts. He takes into account the adult's past history, current goals, attributes, and level of motiva- 
tion, using this as the context fOr understarxling reading strategies and difficulties. The article provides a deci* 
developed rationale fOr the use of case-study methodology in adult reading research. 



7ni£:' MMVS NflH MOROS 
AUTHOR: Heath, S.B. 

AVAIUVBLE FROM: Cambridge University Press 



SUB-CATEQORY: SOCIAL CONTEXT 



AREAS OF STRENGTH: Weil-written examination of 
often overlooiced literacy issues 

CLASSIC 



YEAR: 1983 



COMPONENTS: Book 



Empowerment Approach 
Research Approach 



COMMENTS: This book provides a fascinating ethnographic study of the roles of language and literacy in var- 
lousculturai communities. It is especially useful because it points out the differing degrees of fit* t)etween the role of 
"words* in these different communities and their role in schools. Oral and written tiaditions ore described in ttie context 
of cultural dNferences. 
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ABLEPnOFESSnMALD^BJOPMBaOUKX 



INTRODUCTION TO 
BfALUATION 

but rather as a means to iusllly their Invettofwrt In a -suc^^ 



onrt, rrf th««A nareM*tons acW to rnlsconcGptlons a^ 
ments and other progress measures. 

ThA»fnr» in ordar to be beneficial prooram eNwOuailons should be useM to local prograrw and as such, 
SlSlr^shSTtS^^ docur^lntwventlonssuchasln. 
Sfuctlonal activities, recruitment campaigns can be used at both the 

At the oroaram level evaluations could provide useful Information about the Impl^^ 

SSJSnS^ be .SS^rthSS^^ or m eummatmg particular strategies or mteo/en- 

tions. 

At tha learner level oroarams need some type of baseline data about learners, whether they are based on 
Si^TrSSn'^!^^ literacy iSk ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
These measures of progress should be updated regularly over time. " «*0"®^P1*2JT^ 
onMinQn^res 

t3SSSS^3timeorspe5Swew^ Additionally, the most recent measure of progrees could be used 
as a proxy for post^est data In the event that learners leave unexpectedly. 

If oroaram staff view evaluation in this manner, they will have their fingers on the P"l«;°' ^JJ^LEIJ^^ 
toK^poSrams carefully monitor activities and maintain updated records on the «io^J«J 
rfS^M^Shm^tf^ They will not be in for surprises when evalua- 

ttoll^uto^JSTTritS^r^^ 
grams are successful or not. 

—Ronald W. Soldmno 

Educational Testing Senfice (ETS), Pasadena Office 
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ACADEMIC J^ESSMEHTAND REMEDIATION 
OF ADULTS WITH LEARNm DISABILITIES: 

A RMourct Qukto tar Adull BMle Education TMCtwB 



mm 



lloill 



RwTQdugtfpnSr i ed: 

DMOftotlon ind DrtnMlon of LwrnlnQ rtii^liilii 



A^^MMMi^ anri OmmmM^L^m d^lAJbH^M I 

^i^^^^wwmn wmw9 nVffl^OIWfl Of MOViOffWDOO 



This Mv«n-part mtIm wm produced at part of a 310 
project sponsored by the Clarke County Board of 
Education hi Athens. Qeorgia. The manuals' purpose 
was to provide adult basic education (ABE) teachers a 
means of assessing which of their students might be 
learning disabled and IdentlfytrK^ effective InstniCtlonal 
strMsgIss ksyed to studsnt strsngths and weaknesses. 
It Is also a useful reference tool for ABE practitioners 
seeMng to dsvetop skis In IndivkluiMzed teaching. 

The authors, Dr. Hoy and Dr. Qregg, were emptayed as 
assistant prafassors of spsdal educatkm at the Universi- 
ty of Qeorgia at the time they wrote the series, with Dr. 
Qregg also acting as director of the adult diagnostic 
cNnic. Both received their doctorates in Lssmmg DIsabN- 
Mes (LD) from htorthweetsm University «)d their SKperl- 
ence with college-age learning-disabled IndivMuals is 
evkJent. The seriee also benefits from the Input of adult 
basic educators. Including the project director. Janie 
Rodgers. who helped shape the manuals Into useful 
tools with rsaMire SKampIss drawn from ABE practtoe. 

While making it clear that the diagnosis of a learning 
disability, particularly with regard to assessment of 
mental abHity. is beyond the training of most ABE teach- 
ers, the authors provkie background informatkMi. irrfor- 
mal assessment tasks. Instructional strategies, re- 
sources lists and bibliographies that can help ABE 
teachers addrees LD aduks' strengths and weaknesses. 

Description and Definition of Learning DIaablMee uses 
seven case studies to kJentify areas of performance in 
whteh learning dhabitle e are likely to be obeenwd anrt 
to reveal the multiple aspects of aduR Nto whteh may r>€> 
affected by learning disabilities. The authors discuss 
difflcuRIss with oogriiive processing, such as perceptual 
problems, attentloa memory, symbolzatkNi, conceptu- 
alization, and metacognltion disorders, and Illustrate 
learning strengths and weaknesses. This first manual 
provideB ABE teachers who will be using the series with 
an essential introductk>n to U) language and concepts. 

Appmiaal and Assessment of Learning Disat>llltles intro- 
duces assessment as an ongoing process. It explains 



the rde of obssivations. student interviews, and ktfbmtai 
assessmsnt tasks that the ABE teacher may emptoy as 
a complement to the fonnal teeting neceeeary to deter- 
mkie a learning dtoabM^. Tbe manual dsiaRs the abity 
and performance profiles of three other groups who 
may be confused with the learning disabled: the stow 
Isamsr, the rslardsd and the cukuraly deprived student 

Throughout this discourse. Hoy and Qregg stress the 
Importance of uakig analysis of perfbnnance. kwkKftig 
error pattsms. to gisan kislght k«o possfcls kwtructtonal 
and Isammg stratsgiee. A list of mstmmsnts Is given for 
eech major category of asssssment. kickidkig tools the 
ABE teacher mIgN uee and thoee that might be kKfcjd- 
ed ki evakjadon reports from diagnostic SKpens. 

The Occupational and Career Information Manual pro- 
vides an often neglected look at the Implications of 
Isaming disabilities for Job performance, including a 
number of behavioral characterletlcs related to lan- 
guage and social perceptual difficultlee that might 
create wortcplace problsms. Strateglse fbr findkig a job, 
making appHcatlons. intendewing. and sunriving on the 
JobarsoutRnsd. 

The five remaining manuale focus on mathematics, 
written language Oncfcjding spelling), oral iangiHge. and 
readkig. Each preesnis a range of apedfic problems, fd- 
towed by Inlbnnal ais s st msnt tasks and astttterlstof 
instmcttonal stratsgiee. Each manual has an extended 
bibliography and Met of eppropriate materials. The 
audience for theee manuals is cleariy the ABE teacher. 
But while these materials acknowledge the special 
demands of adult life, their approach is taken from the 
clinical prescriptive model associated with special 

educatton. and the blblk)graphles and related materials 
are not specVk: to aduks. 

This series makee a unique contributton by providing a 
scholariy yet readable discusston of leamkig disabllkles 
and numsrous stratsgiee fbr kJentvykig and rsmediatkig 
leamkig problems. TTw strategies Inckjded are eo varied 
and useful that even students who are not learning 
disabled, but who process kifbrmatton ki norvstaxlard 
ways, are likely to benefit from their teacher's ability to 
apply the knowledge and skills offered. 



CplWEii;i''f'''''9Bf 
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ABl£PROFESSK)MALDEmJ0PMBaQtMDE 



ADULT UTERACY EDUCATION: Prognm Enlimtton A Utmtr Atttftnwnf 



Proortm tviluttlon and letrntf aMaitmtm h«^^ 
tftdWonsly b««i topk» to tht pulM (^^ 

cy pw«tllloiwi. But that 9tiould chMQil In th« ERIC 
monograph. Adult Ut^mG^EducBtlon: PrognmBmlim- 
tfon and L—nwr AMOMmtm, Suaan Lytia and Marcw 
Walfa argua that evaluation and attaatmant are too 
important to be left to outside consultants and taat 
developers. To malta tha current literature in this field 
accesslt>ie to practitioners, they have reviewed some 
131 items and compiled the mtomMtion into a mammoth 
t)oi(>rtM ol nutshells. Their summaries ol spedflc wrWngs 

and broad topics manage to touch on virtually every 
important Issue regarding adult literacy, program evalu- 

ation. and learner assessment. 

Lytle, the Associate Director of the Ueracy Research 
Center at the University of Pennsylvania, coordinates 
the Adult Uteracy Evaluation Project, which links work 
on participatory assessment with research on adult 
literacy devek>pment. Wolfe, Director d Adult Programs 
at the Institute of Literacy Studies. Lehman College, City 
University of New York, heads the Adult Education 
Development Project, which is looking at alternative 
approaches to learner assessment. Each author has 
one foot In the worW of dlrect-servtee literacy programs 

and another in the world of research. They have drawn 
well from both worlds to produce a document that 
should be of interest to all adult literary 'stakeholders' 
(leamers, staff, fundraisers, etc.). 

Lytle and Wolfe provkle us with three literature searches 
in one document. The first presents 'contrasting per- 
spectives on adult literacy educatkm,' the second kx)k8 
at program evaluation, and the third deals with learner 
assessment. One of the report's strengths Is the way In 
which it situates each of these areas within the context 
of the other two and demonstrates that neither program 
evaluation nor learner assessment can be thought 
about without the other, or without a more gener&i 
grounding within some view or perspective on adult 
literacy and literacy educatton. 

The first section explores the three concerns implicit in 
the term adult literacy education: 'adults as leamers'; 
differing 'concepts of literacy (namely, literacy as skills, 
literacy as tasks, literacy as practices, and literacy as 
crttteai reflectton); and pertinent 'educatkMial contexts.' 
such as the different types of literacy programs and the 
various ro'38 of teacher and learner. 

The second section sun^eys some of the different re- 
sources that are available to people thinking about 
conducting an adult literacy program ovaluatton (speclf- 
k: poltoy studies, handbooks, surveys of programs, and 



£Va/uatfon and ••••Mimnt art tliara- 
fof • polltlG9l baeauta tliay Involv 
cholcM about focua, proe^dur; and 
cfftaifa, made by prognm mIbH, ftem- 
ara, aponaor/ng 9gMGl%9, lundmn, 
and policy nrnken. 

--LyUeitWolfe 

specific seif-evaluatkm instniments). It describes four 
Interesting examples of recent literacy program avaiua- 
ttons. -me thW sectton consWers four major approach- 

es to literacy assessment: standardized testing, materi- 
ato^Msed assessment, competency-based assessment. 

and participatory asseesmenL 

While the review is scrupulously fair in summarizing 
various views and Issues, the perspective of the au- 
thors doee emerge. They emphasize context, qualitative 

review, parttelpatory process, and multiple perspectivee 
rather than experimental method, quantitative results, 
outsider perspective, and reliance on 'experts.' The 
authors clearly encourage broad participatory ap- 
proaches to evaluation and assessment and call for 
teachers and learners to become active In theee areas. 

Lytle and Wolfe urge that learner assessment and 
program evaluation become Integrated into the day-to- 
day operations of a program. Involve many categories of 

'stakeholders.' and use a wide variety of metiiods to 
capture a wide range of outcomes. And. since any 
approach to evaluation or assessment is derived from 
some set of assumptk)ns regarding Uteracy and literacy 
education, they urge that practitioners both acknowl- 
edge and questton those assumptk)ns. 

To achieve what this study does in breadth and com- 
prehensiveness. It must, of necessity, sacrifice some- 
thing m temts of depth. While an occastonal summary is 
not successful, and people new to the fieW may at times 
find comprehension dependent on prior knowledge. I 
believe all readers interested in these Issues will come 
to find most of this review quite comprehensible, 
thought-provoking, and most helpful. 




Cara«t f - - and ''Vooiitionalrjlldti'o^ 
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1T1l£B«IORBABQ>eCTA110N8:AQUKFORltClEAC»«OFB^ YEAR: 1977 

AUTHOR: ShaughnMty, M. 

AVAllABUE FROM: Oxford Untveralty PrM8 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUBCATEGORY: WRITINQ 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Sensitivity, understanding and respect 

tor the Individual learner Prescriptive Approadi 

EmpGwerrnent Approach 

CLASSIC Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: The date of 1 977 would lead one to t)elieve this book does not deal with current issues, tMjt It is the only 
resource 1 know that enables a teacher to analyze the writing of "basic writers' and to base further instmction on the 
results. Useful and applicable to issues in ESL and basic writing at the literacy level (txit beyond de^^ 



•|TllE:FR0MAS8Ca8M EI inOB«iHUCII0N YEAR: 1987 

AUTHORS: Staff 
AVAILABIf FROM: CASAS 

COMPONENTS: Workshop Handouts 

SUB-CATEQORIES: CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT; INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: 1 neorettoally based but not heavily 
technical; Deals with current practice 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Prai^ Oriented 

COMMENTS: These Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS) training wort(8hop handouts explain 
a comprehensive cunkxikjm management and assessment system designed to assess ktommed competencies used 
in educ8tk>nal programs fbr aU levels of ABE, aduK special educatk>n, and English as a Second Language, including 
pre^ptoyment curriculum. 



TniJE:OFFICMLQUDETOTHETE8riSOFGED.THE YEAt^: 1987 

AUTHORS: Swartz, R. & Associates 
AVAILABLE FROM: Contemporaiy Books 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUBCATEQORYS: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; TEST-TAKING SKILLS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Meaningful to adult literacy pFactitk}ner8: 
Well organized 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practk» Oriented 

COMMENTS: An excellent resource for adult practittoners who are primarily responsible for preparing adults to pass 
the high school equivalency tests. It helps instructors klentify some of the more common mistakes adult learners make 
when taking the QED test It also provides a framework for currknjium devek)pmenL 
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/NTROOUCTK>N TO 
HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY MD POUTICS 

Tha'iun Jade mn - eloW tlmM l« P"^^ 
historv ohIkWn- (can vw sneak 8ti)k» In herB?) and polW» 

oTttSaWng^^ 

hM«l uDon the theow or hope that a ma^ 

tKp?Slc3.l3 them to weigh facte andpropos^ ""^i???!^-^ 

htrJo^lS^S^ and reasoning techniques to help them ludge 

current events a chance to gel at It now before It te too late. 

I wish even/ adult educator had to teach a courw next week on one of thesesubjocls. Nothl^ 

iSLm^ aWHty like the knowledge that you have to te«:h the «)ur^r«(t weje A«l -ome 

jOTu^JSi^. noble M you are. have become so occupied wlth^yot^^ 

Ing task that you have tost sight of the uUmate cMc purpose of f^'^Jcj; " 22 

SSffSrid not Vt(K»«e ■ you say. T,y recycling It. IncollegeJ JTJ^^S"^;^*^ 
fal 8 in the forest and no one witnesses It. does an event 

be made relevam today. If a gang of whte cops beat a black man nearly to death whBe he Is culled 
event actually transpired? 

Some of you are oW enough to remember when ethk» concerned fair play, self-re^^ 

- wh« my Mo3»r us^ 
S^vfS^esslSS Ilcl^ part Of the bureaucracy -^r task Is to t^f [^cllents 
they <wi get away with. Ethk»I conduct has become a problem of staying out of iaa. 

retaining sell-respecL 

As a veteran ol a fast-paced rewrite desk on an afternoon newspaper. 1 admire A. J. UeWlng. are- 
mart(able m«n I met during Wortd War II. for his boast. -I can write farer than anyone who can wrfte 
ESterthan I can and I can write better than anyone who can write faster than I can.- Joe UeWIng s 

SSS famous maxim was that freedom of the pnws belonfls onlyt^^ Si ^ Si^^S 

weceded that obseowttton was nhe functton of the press In this sodaty Is to Wb^ 

SaKemoney.' Substitute 'media' for -press- and you have todaysurgom P«*tom thai 
h^on^ phltoMThy and polltk* might amelloraie. To make money the mediate^ 

ta1imlmfo?!SZatlon^ro^^ 

questton: Have we become an imltalton democracy, a naiton and society in wh^ 
mXaLd have won control of much ol our govern ,ng bodies, so that we do not know j^al our 
Government Is really up to and our media does't holp us find out because that would reduce the 
entertainment value and thus the audlenc -hare and thus the advertising revenue? 
It has been suggested that regardless of your age. when you really grow up Is when you 
stoS d^BtewS^ on wheSer yow 

^SS^^rSiTyo^^ approve, or whetherSt Peter will punch you up on the computer 

^^ JS^ i^l^ZZ^^!S^ you on the down escalator, but on whether you wlli lee^ 
yourself because of tne deciskMi you have made. Adult edu^tomjb^^ to hej 
vour feltow adults reach this posltkxi. and II they areni quite there yet. help them v>ftth htetory. phltos- 
ophy . and politics. This will help you as much as It helps your students and help America to take a 
giant step towards becoming afunctkxiing democracy. 

—Sam Brightman 

Editor Emeritus. Adutt and Continuing Education TodOjf 
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ETHICAL ISSUES IN ADULT EDUCATION 



Whether functioning primarily as a 
teacher, program planner, counaelor, 
admlnlatrator, or reaearcher, edcica- 
tora of adulta muat regularly face a 
wide range of ethical laauea. 

— /?a/p/i G. Brockett 

Ralph Brockett, the editor, notes in the preface that thir 
book has been deveioped with severai audiences ir 
mind. First, it was written for adult educatkm practition- 
ers, who on a daily basis must address issues or prob- 
lems that challenge their basic values and beliefs. 
Second, it is directed toward students and professors 
engaged in graduate adult educatton programs ... Third, 
it is hoped that the book will serve as a resource for 
researchers and writers who will use it as a point of 
departure for further inquiry.' 

This book, although not specifically written for literacy 
providers, is a timely contribution to the field. As adult 
literacy programs continue the phenomenal growth that 
they are now experiencing, it behooves the literacy 
practitioner to give serious thought and inquiry regard- 
ing the principles of good practice. In order to do this, 
the entire fiekl of ethtes must be addressed. 

Consisting of two hurKlred and seventeen pages and 
tNrteen chapters from contributing authors, this book is 
well written and provides a thorough discussion of the 
very important subject of ethics. Chapter One, 'Ethics 
and the Adult Educator (Brockett), presents a theoreti- 
cal model that distinguishes among three bask: dimen- 
sions of ethical practice in adult education and serves 
as aframewori( for subsequent chapters. The model in- 
cludes: (a) one's personal value system, (b) the conskl- 
eration of multiple responsibilities, and (c) operationaii- 
zation of values. The dimensions of ethical practice are 
offered for the purpose of klentifying a process that can 
be used for addressing ethtoal dilemmas in adult educa- 
tion practice. 

Chapter Seven, 'Ethical Dilemmas in the Teaching of 
Adults' by Rosemary Caffarell i, should be paiticulariy 
useful for literacy practitioners. Here it is argued that 
ethical dilemmas are inevitable when teachiiig adults, 
and the author suggests that adult educators should 
model ethtoal behavk)r and practtee in their teaching. 

The author points out that a person who takes on the 
responsibilities of a teacher is often faced with numer- 
ous ethical dilemmas related to that role. The following 
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areas are discussed: (a) ethtoal questions related to the 
perMnai beNef systems of teachers about the nature of 
adults as learners, (b) ethtoal issues found in the multi- 
ple respoi^bilities that teachers of adults have, and (c) 
ethteal dilemmas teachers face in the practice of their 
crafL One couM substitue literacy provUer* fbr teach- 
er* in each of these statements, and the discussion 
wouM be most appropriate to the principles of practice 
that must be conskJersd. 

As the demand for literacy programs increases, new 
and innovative delivery of services needs to be consid- 
ered. This will require sound planning and may involve 
ethical Judgments on the part of the practitioner. In 
Chapter Three. 'Ethk»l Issues in Program Planning,' 
Thomas Sorii kientMes eihtoalissues frequently enooun- 
tersd in this area, to discuss possible responses to each 
issue, and to explore the consequences of choices 
made for both the practiHoner and the fiekl 

Two additkKial chapters that may be of particular inter- 
est to literacy practitioners are Chapter 1 1 . 'A Code of 
Ethics for Adult Educators?' (Robert Carlson) and 
Chapter 12, "Translating Personal Values and Philoso- 
phy into Practk»l Actk>n' (Roger Hiemstra). Carison 
presents the argument that instead of trying to institu- 
tionalize adult education with a professional code of 
ethics, practitk)ners woukJ be better absorbed in de- 
vetoping their own personal values and in gaining an 
understanding of the historical and philosophical 
foundatkm of their worfc 

Hiemstra encourages the reader to attempt the devel- 
opment of a personal statement of philosophy and 
provides practical suggestions that can be used to 
translate personal values into practk^i actkxi.' The final 
chapter, by the editor, Ralph Brockett, offers some 
concluding thoughts on the ethical issues that were 
addressed in the preceding chapters. 

Although selected chapters are cited in this review, all rj 
the chapters in Ethical Issues In Adult Education are very 
well written and informative. This book is both research 
and practice oriented. It takes both a prescriptive and 
empowei?ncrii approach. I recommend the book as a 
must\, iiyone engaged in the fiekJ of adult educatk)n. 

3(1 
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ILUTERACY: A NATIONAL DILEMMA 



Illiteracy: A National Dilemma is aimed at anyone seri- 
ously Interested In the subject of literacy. It should be 
on the l)ook shelf of all practitioner Hbrariee and literacy 

center resource libraries. Adult literacy Is more than a 
set of classroom strategies. It has an Important history 
which has played a part In why we choose the typo of 
strategies we do, why we view literacy as we do, and 
why we seem so unable to eradicate K deepite our best 
efforts. 

Hamian's purpose in this Important wort< is to provide a 
succinct (113 pages) overview of what illiteracy Is, Its 
history and the issue of illiteracy In the U.S. context, and 
to examine certain of the myths surrounding illiteracy, 
such as the notion that schools are to blame f >r the 
level of Illiteracy In society. Finally, Hannan's purpose is 
to propose some new directions In the U.S. and abroad. 
He concludes the book with a chapter, "Why be Liter- 
ate?" Here he shares a number of his own well-formed 
Ideas on why this entire area needs to hava more atten- 
tion pairt byt in a more rational. Informed manner than 
so many ^tomparable wortts In the field. 

Currently Professor of Education at Columbia's Teach- 
ers Col!<?t3e and president of the Institute for Corporate 
Education, Hannan is a widely recognized and respect- 
ed literacy scholar. He has a doctorate from Hansard 
and has sensed on the faculties of both Han/ard and the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Herman worked on 
literacy projects in the Middle East, Asia and Africa but 
is perhaps best known for his watershed work with 
Carman St. John Hunter, Adult Illiteracy In the United 
States (1965), sponsored by the Ford Foundatk3n. 

One of the greatest strengths of Herman's wort( Is his 
objectivity. Unlike other authors, such as Jonathan 
Kozd, for Instance, Herman tries to base his statements 
on established and researched facts. His first chapter, 
■What is Literacy?' exemines both the controversies 
surrounding definitions of llterecy and the implications 
(A these controversies. He discusses functk)nal literacy, 
literacy measurement, and literacy as value. He suc- 
cessfully attacks myths about literacy: 'iiiiteracy is net a 
simple 'disease' — it is a complicjrted menifestation of 
multiple cai4ses and is deeply rooted in both culture and 
social dynamic (p.2). 

In chapter two, Herman reviews 'Llterecy in History,' 
presenting the importent shaping roots of the field and 
developing the beckground so often ignored in our 
understanding of illiterecy in America. He tekes the 
reader to a discussion of the deep values that surround 



////fericy /• not a •Imp/e 'd/«Mae' — It 
1$ a compllcat0(l manlfaatatlon of 
multiple c«uMS and Is deeply rooted 
In both culture end eoclel dynemlc. 

—David Hannan 

this Issue, chellenging us to look at literacy es 's 
summatton of value-laden opintons.' 

Hannan discusses the linkeges between literacy and 
employment, literacy and citizenship, end 'allterecy' — 
the loss of reading ability in society. He presents the 
reader with the statistics and facts around yuteracy pro- 
files and school completton data His final chapter k)oks 
at possible directtons t>ased on success stories both in 
the United States and In other countries. 

While Herman has long been an advocate of communi- 
ty-based literacy education, he simply includes this as 
one Importent but underutilized approach. Arguing 
against non-crisis, 'hyped* campaigns that come and 
go with regularity, he calls for sustained efforts with s 
real role for communities end Instlt^itlons which could 
carry the development of llterecy over the long term, if 
given B chance. 

The book mainly depends on the literature to infOrni the 
opinions and recommendetions put fonA^srd by the 
author. Although Hannan doee provkie important factu- 
al material, he attempts to empower the reader through 
such Informstlon in order that the field acquires the 
knowledge, strength and confWence to take on Innova- 
tton In pdkiy, practk» and research. 

This should be mendetory reeding for anyone who 
teaches, administers, reseerches or sets poik:y on adult 
literacy. It Is succinct, easily read and speaks directly to 
the reader but is not laden with outrage and opinkxis as 
are so many works in thisfiekJ. 

With en euthoritetive. objective tone and approach, 
Hermen has given the field e primer on the history, 
controversies. Implications and directions of llterecy in 
the United States. It concludes with thoughtful recom- 
mendatk>ns for the fiekJ and provktos an important wortc 

for us all. 

Harnan, D. illitaraevi A Mtiffnttl 
^>|i<im»>i. Hftw Yorkr CaisbrKigttr 19S7* 
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JUMP START: THE FEDERAL ROLE IN ADULT LITERACY 



fm MUon'9 humM r»toure«t mutt 
!>• the foremoat priority of MmI 
domest/c policy. 

—Forro9t Chlaman 

Jump Start Is the Imapinative title of a report on literacy 
that drew the hranediate aiterition of those Interested in 
policy at every level of adult education. The reason is 
dear. For the first time adult education concerns were 
identified, and a reasonable plan for building a high- 
quality system of basic skiUs instmction was developed. 

The author of Jump Sttvt Is Forrest P. Chisman. director 
of the Southport Institut. .or Policy Analysis. He re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Harvard University In 
government and a Doctor of Philosophy from Oxford 
University in Political Science. Fron 1983 to 1988, 
Chisman was director of the Project on the Federal 
Social Role. Previously an official in the U.S. Commerce 
Department, he also sen/ed as a program officer in the 
John and Mary a Marfcle Foundatioa He Is coauthor of 
Qovemmenf for the People: The Federal Social Role, 
which outlines his concern that "the nation's human 
resources must be the foremost priority of federal 
domestic poicy.' 



The Jump Start report can be seen as a logical exten- 
sion of this concern. Besides conducting the extensive 
research for Junp Start, Chisman reHed on the counsel 
of some 100 experienced individuals from around the 
country. In addition, seven consultants were commis- 
sioned to prepare background pi^3er8 on various issues 
aflteting the fMerai and state role In adult liteiacy. 

Since its release, this report has been read by thou- 
sands of practitionerB as weU as policy makers because 
it packages many of the ideas and hopes of adult 
educators at aN levels of sen^. K also ktontNied maior 
concerns and exposes the obvkHis weaknesses and 
limitattons of our flekl. Most knportantly, it goes beyond 
an analysis of policy. It proposes an agenda to change 
the way we ail view adult literacy issues. 

Jump Start outlines the current national effort in adult 
literacy. It finds that 'overall, the field is intellectually, 
institutionally and politically weak and fragmented.' 
Chisman suggests that we must 'improve our under- 
standing about the nature of the problem and the types 
of measures will address it most effectiveiy. We must 
recognize that: 
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ftoi^ by PMy KMloa HovMMd Coimnunity Coll«0« 

♦ School reform will not aolve the problem of adult 
basic skiis. 

♦ Vohjnteers alone cannot solve the problem, nor are 
they a cheap way out 

♦ Busineesalonswai not solve the bastosktts problem. 

♦ Technotogy Is not a dehumanizing element in bask: 
skills educatton, nor is It a substitute for teachers. 

♦ There Is no single ideal service-delivery system for 
bask: skills educatkin. 

How then wtti adult bask; skUls programs become effec- 
tive? Chisman conckjdes that they must be linked at the 
federal level through a unified legislative egenda. Jump 
Start provkies the comprehensive framework to create 
that linkage. Many of the recommendatkxis proposed 
directly affect adult literacy practittoners. They kKkjde: 

♦ Creating of a Natk}nai Center to conduct research 
and provide assistance to practitioners and policy 
makers. 

♦ Supporting a resource and staff devetopment center 
In every state that would provide teacher training, 
accees to research findings, and practteal rssources for 
programs and it Atructtonai bnprovement 

♦ Ensuring that empk>yed adults as well as those in 

weVare and Job4rakilng programs receive opportunities 
to knprove their bask: skUls. 

♦ Improving instruction through the purchase and 
effective use of technotogy. 

Several of these toeas and other recommendations are 
the core elements of new federal legislatton entitled the 
"Nattonai Literacy Act of 1991*. Because adult iiterscy is 
one issue on whtoh eveiyone can agree, Implementatton 
of the Jwnp Stt/r rscommendations is a real possibility . 

The remainder of the agenda is in our hands. For this 
reason. Jump Start Is more than a report. It is a 'must 
read* for anyone new to the field or those interested in 
program improvement. As practitioners we should 
continue to use it to influence federal, state and tocai 
bask: skills polk:y and to upgrade our expectattons of 
our leaders and ourselves. 

DC t: Southport Xnatltuttt for Policy 
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ABL£PinFESSK)NALDEm.OP»iB>aQUK]E 



TIRE: ADULT LEMMNQ M AMERCA 

AUTHOR: Stswart, D. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Jonay-Bats 



YEAR: 1987 



COMPONENTS: Book 



SUB-CATEGORIES: HISTORY; SOCIAL CONTEXT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Provkles historical background while An«««w* 
remaining pertinent to today's reader PteSlaiSiA^^ 

CURRENT PracttoeOrierted 

COMMENTS: Stewart's text provkles both a historical and pNtosophteal cortext for a^ 
and deepen the reader's understanding of the fleW and the part the reader plays. Adult educaiton itwves 1^^^ 
circles that we tend to narrow our focus to the extent that we forget the foundatkwi on whtoh we all stand. Stewart s 
treatment of Undeman's wori<, his phltosophy and views about adult educatton 'remind the reader the foundatk>n 
is there.' Mendyth Leahy 

TIRE: ADULT LITERACY: 00KTEX1B AND CHALLBIGES YEAR: 1990 

AUTHOR: Newman. A.P. & Beverstock, C. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Intemattonal Reading Assodaikxi ^^^,^^,^^rr^ 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEQORIES: SOCIAL CONTEXT: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Imparts synthesis of research relevant 

to the adult literacy flekJ Empcwennent Approarti 

Research Approach 

CURRENT-CLASSIC Practtee Oriented 

COMMENTS: As an Introductton to the fleW of adult literacy, this book presents an historical oven/iew of adult literacy 
programs, deflnlttons of literacy that have emerged over time, descripltons of current lesearch and practice, and chal- 
lenges for the future. "The clearest, most balanced descriptive ovewlew of research, theory, and practtee in literacy 
educatk>n I have seen.' Malcolm S. Knowlas. 

TniBADULTIJIHW:VEDUCAT10N:CUnnEMrANDFUnJHE YEAR: 1983 

AUTHOR: Fingaret, A. 

AVAILABLE FROM: ERIC _ . ^ « _ 

COMPONENTS: Monograph, lnformatk>n Series #284 

SUB-CATEQORIES: HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY; SOCIAL CONTEXT; 
ADULTS AS LEARNERS; INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretteally based but not heavily 

technteal; Imparts relevant resean^h Empowerment Approach 

Research Approach 

CLASSIC Practtee Oriented 

COMMENTS: This monograph focuses on Individually-oriented and community-oriented liter ly programs and 
concludes that different approaches work successfully with different segments of the illiterate adult population. 
The undertying issues of conflicting deflnlttons of illiteracy, the nature of the reading process, characteristics of the 
learner, and the purposes of literacy education are all discussed as is planning, evaluatton and recommendattons for 
improvement of literacy educatton. 
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imeAOULTUTBMCY/UJTBMi^ YEAR: 1988 

AUTHOR: Oes!a.M. 

AVAHABIE FROM: ABC^UO (Con ttm por«y Wtortd imm Mm) 

COMPONENTS: Book 

8UB>CATEQ0RtE8: STRATEGIC PLANNING; STAFF DEVELOPMENT: SUPERVISORY ISSUES 

AREAS OF 8TRENQTH: Ctoar organiiaUon or topics 
andkJMs; Imparts relevant rsssarch 

Empowerment Approach 

CURRENT Practloe Oriented 

COMMENTS: Thto introductory volimM In the Contemporary World 1^^ 

oven^ of U.S. literacy. IdentNyino tignincant events, legistatlon, Initiatives and movements from 1647 to 1988. Brief 
t)lographlee of key activists in the field, a general facts sectioa and sel^^ 

adult literacy make this tx)ok a suitable reference guide for practitioners or funders seeking a one-stop source of 
general Infonnattoa 



TI1l£:AOULTU1HMCYVOUJNTEB»:B8UEB&l3EAS YEAR: 1985 

AUTHOR: Isley. P. 
AVAIUKBLEFROM: ERIC 

COMPONENTS: Monograph 

SUB<;aTEQORIES: PROFESSIONAL ROLES AND ISSUES: SOCIAL CONTEXT; 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMEhTT: FUNDING 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with oontemporaiy issues 
and providee historical t>ackground 

CUFRENT Practfce Oriented 

COMMENTS: The increasing use of vokjnteers and coordination of efforts between vokinteer literacy effOits and adult 

basic educatk>n programs make thie a good resource for those wishing to gain an understanding 

volunteer effort: its history, programs. Issues, and literature. It also includes an extensive bibliography of additional 

refsrsrx^es. 



iniE:AlJ>HA9atCUnRB«r RESEARCH MUTBIACY YEAR: 1990 

AUTHOR: Hautecouer. J.P. 
AVAILABLE FROM: PLAN 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORY: PROFESSIONAL ROLES AND ISSUES 

AREAS OF STTRENGTH: Encourages crtttoai raflectk)n Prescriptive Approach 

on practk»: Coherent, wen written Empowemnent Approach 

Reeearch Approach 

CURRENT Practk» Oriented 

COMMENTS: This coHectkxi of projects and research relevant to woridwkte literacy respresents an attempt to gfc)bal- 
ize literacy research. It blenc.* present policy with common sense and classic research in the fiekl. It includes an 
examlnatkxi of varied approaches to literacy from Canada's homeless tutoring the homeless: the Nethertand's Open 
Scfwol for wort(ir)g and re-entry adults. 
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ABl£ PROFESSIONS. OEmaWiTQUDE 



TTHE: LITERACY AND THE NMION^UBRARBB 
AUTHOR: Lyman, H.H. 

AVAILABLE PROM: American Ubrary Ataoctattion 



YEAR: 1077 
COMPONENTS: Book 



SUB-CATEGORIES: STRATEGIC PLANNING; UBRARIE8: SOCIAL CONTEXT 

AREAS OP STRENGTH: Provides historical background 
while remaining pertinent to today's readers 

CLASSIC Research Approach 

COMMENTS: De8crit)ed as a 'milestone on the road to the kleal.* this book chrontelds the k)ng parttoipatton of litMraries 
in adult education. It evaluates literacy issues, pertinem studies, specific library literacy roles, key elements in library 
literacy programs, and the clientele base for literacy efforts. 



TITLE: MAMNQ OF AN ADULT EDUCATOR, HE YEAR: 1989 

AUTHOR: Knowtes, M. S. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Jossey-Bass 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORIES: PROFESSIONAL ROLES AND ISSUES; INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 
AND TECHNIQUES; ADULTS AS LEARNERS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: ProvkJes historical background 
Deals with contemporary issues. 

Empowennent Approach 

CLASSIC Practtoe Oriented 

COMMENTS: Knowtes' autobk>graphy is fascinating in its own right as the study of a self-directed learner, a facile writ- 
er, and a charismatic leader. It provktos the reader with a feeling for the history of the adult educaUon movement, is an 
excellent resource on adult teaming, and includes a compilatton of Knowles' previous publtoattons. 



TTTIE: NATIONAL iriGRACY CAMPAIGNS YEAR: 1987 

AUTHORS: Amove, R.F. & Graff H.J. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Plenum Press 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORIES: ADULT EDUCATION HISTORY; SOCIAL CONTEXT; 
INTERNATIONAL ADULT LTTERACY 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretteal research bases supported: 

Broad perspective; future directk>n Empowerment Approach 

Research Approach 

CLASSIC Practkie Oriented 

COMMENTS: This book surveys the history of literacy campaigns in Europe. China, South America, India and Africa 
from 1 861 to the present. It puts America's recurrent literacy campaigns into an intematk>nal perspective and provkJes 
an excellent 'overview introductkxi by the editors. Issues such as nattonal campaigns and wtiy they begin; what types 
succeed and why; and what are America's chances are for eradicating illiteracy are thoroughly discussed based on 
unprecedented research. 
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ini£ PIONEm AND NBV mONIGBV 
AUTHOR: Kingiis«r.D. 

AVAIUBLE PROM: BCEU Ilia BusinM CouncM for Eftact^ 



SUB^ATEQORiES: PROFESSIONAL ROLES AND ISSUES: GOVERNMENT 
AND ADULT LiTERACY 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with contemporary issues 
and identifies future directions 



YEAR: 1985 



COMPONENTS: Book 



CLASSIC 



Empowerment Approach 



COMMENTS: This BCEL paper assesses the role, potential, and limits of volunteers In combating aduK HIiteracy. It is an 
important addition to the libraiy of literacy funders. administrators, teachers and tutors. 



TTTIE: TOWARD DB^NNQLrreiACY 

AUTHORS: Venezlcy. R.L. Wagner. D. A.. & Clllt)ertl. B.S. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Intemational Reading Association 



SUB-CATEGORY: POLITICS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
AREAS OF STRENGTH: Coherent, well written 
CURRENT 

COMMENTS: Offers perspectives on what 'literacy is from a historical and social context. It explores definitions of 
literacy, the uses of literacy and hew literacy can t)e measured In adults. It addresses the policy implications of different 
literacy definitions and discusses the implications of differing definitions of literacy on opportunities for personal ad- 
vancement, labor force participation and national awareness. 



YEAR: 1990 
COMPONENTS: Book 



Research Approach 
Practice Oriented 



imEiTURNMQUTBlACY AROUND: AGENDA m NATIONAL ACTION YEAR: 1985 

AUTHOR: Herman. D.. McCune. D. & Aiamprese. J. 

AVAILABLE FROM: BCEL. Inc. Business Council for Effective Uteray 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORIES: POUnCS OF ADULT EDUCATION; PROFESSIONAL ROLES AND 
ISSUES: EMPOWERING ADULT LEARNERS; PROGRAM EVALUATION 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Encourages critk»i reflection on 
practice; Identifies future directkm 

CLASSIC Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This resource consists of two BCEL woridng papers which assess the short- and long-term resource 
ne 3»1s of the adult literacy field and present recommendations for public and private sector action. In his paper. 
Haiman provWes an excellent oven/iew of adult literacy and bask; educatk)n that is an excellent predtotor of the years 
to come. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



right ^^^^ 

according to your Instincts atxxjt what wl« work best In your particular slluallon. 

AS an adult educator you need to see your practice as critically responsive. Critically f«»P0"8');« 
fno^J teachlna that 1^^^^ by the educator's sense of what are Important alms, purposes and visions, 
but thauSSni v^^^^^^ into how learners experience learning. This means that as a teacher 

Sou should comm^^^^^^ to learners the Importance of their learning literacy, but In help ng them 
accorJpl^S thTyou Sd be flexible and open to what you find out about their 'earnlngn^hyt^^^ 
p^SS Some the most Importarn infbmialton you n^ 
enclng teaming, and how they perceive your actions as an educator. 

One of the most difficult things for literacy teachers to do Is recreate the anxiety, tension and pain of 
SSrr^na something which, to you as a teacher, comes as second nature. One window through wWch 
Z J^^Z^^ i^. oiih which teamers are passing is the window ol your J«P "og«p^ 

E»lore vour own teaming episodes, especially those times when you were calted upon to team somethlr>g ww and 
SC^r^llTse^iJo^ 

the Dosition of being a teamer In a context where you feel out of control and reflect on what this feete iiKe. ine 
S^ml^SSwlnU you gain into things you appreciated in your own teachers, and the things you were 
Insulted by will have substantial Implicattons for your own practice as a teacher. 

Watch out that you don't fall Into the all too common trap of assuming that anything loss than Porfoction 
ii vcSjr oSctice te wofthtess. Some teachers feel that untess teamers teave their ctessrooms wreamed In smHw of 

iS^ event has been a failure. Mo« teaching ad» are tr^ 

^«re1nd n4aiiv8 consequences and no one will be pteased with everything V^i**' 
Sou know whyyS^'re doii^fflwhat you're doing, and that If asked you can communteaie thte confWentiy and wediWy 
to^ea?^rr2)H2^gues al?d even critics. Lelming Is painful as well «Joy»"i«>,<'°?^»^«!^^^ 
wmrtlnL resentfJl. IntlmWated or confused. You. as a teacher, are asking them to do some dHfteult things, so it s 
not surprising that they will blame you for the dtecomfort they're experiencing. 

Remember also that tearners watch you closely and read into your actions »^In<«« °* 'J J^^^^^^^^^ 
ca^e What to you might be a throwaway. incidental remark or personal anecdote can ^o devastating or 
lnspi?atr^^^^ in particular, make sure that your words and 

iS^roys the trust that is so cruclaJ to teaming literacy than teachers saying one thing and then doing another. Don t 
make promises you cani keep. 

Flnallv when thlnas get tough and you're hurting with the pain of seemingly unresoh/atjle dilemmas, or torn by 
dSriJ2ropc22L^ relmber that tiachers who dont feel this pain are brain-dead. As soon a« you 

thtTe^^iQ teMSv 0^ yo^Ve resolved all the Important Instructtonal and ethteal dltemmas. you should start 
to X^tSe^'^^^^^ P«'««P«°" »""^''"9 and learning 'ijoracyje ctea^ 

m2^iKt>cS a s^n that yoi?re^ aJTomatto pilot Feeling pain, but knowing that what y^;^^^*^;^.*,;^^ 
rtVolTdon't get It exactly right for everyone. Is the normal state of existence for good, critically responsive 

teachers. 

-Stephen D. Brookfleld 

Professor Higher and Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 




EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES FOR TEACHING ADULTS 



Don F. Seaman and Robert A. Fellenz have created a 
guidebook to a variety of methods appropriate for adult 
learners. The use of strategies in teaching adults Is the 
central theme around which the examples and discus- 
sions are presented. Their purpose in Effective Strate- 
gies for Teaching Adults is ocplained as follows: 

This l9 a book about teaching adults. 
It Is not about adult learning, partici- 
pation In education activities, or 
communlty'based education. 

Seaman & Fellenz 

Both Seaman and Fellenz have excellem backgrounds 
to write this book. Seaman is cun'entiy professor of adult 
educatkxi at Texas A&M University: his doctor's degree 
in Adult Education was obtained from Florida Stnte 
University; in additkxi, he has had extensive experience 
in adult education classrooms, including ABE/QED 
classes. He also was one of the co-authors of the QEPI. 
a diagnostic inventory to determine readiness to take 
theOED. 

Fellenz is a professor of adult education at IMontana 
State University: his (lector's degree in Adult Educatk)n 
was obtained at the University of Wyoming. In additk>n, 
he has taught In and directed a number of adult educa- 
tk>n programs. Together, Seaman and Fellenz provfcJe a 
wealth of tMCkground experience related to practical, 
yet effective teaching strategies. 

This book is intended as a resource not only for people 
who are new to the field of adult educatkxi, but also for 
experienced individuals who should be able to find 
worthwhile and challenging ideas. It t>egins with a de- 
tailed examinatkm of strategies that are available for use 
in teaching adults, including: 1) analysis of strategies: 2) 
strengths and limitations of each strategy; and 3) 
suggestions for effective use by prepp 'ht he learner, 
an examination of the instructor''^ oi^ £ ;id ideas for 
adapting each strategy. 

After a discussion of adults and adult education, the 
authors address selected factors influencing how adults 
learn. They then present a ctiapter on ways to organize 
adult learning activities, starting with institutional con- 
cems and constraints and progressing to those areas 
over which teachers have control. The main concern 
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IWvlMV by Way^ JaniM. Unlvaral^ of Seiilh Florida 

throughout this book is the selectkNi of teaching strate- 
gies and the effective use of the selected strategies. 

Several of the main chapters of the book deal with 
specific information/recommendationa related to the 
strategies of 1) Presentation: 2) Action; 3) Interaction: 
and 4) Evaluation. Each chapter considers a variety of 
techniques and methods. First, each approach is de- 
fined and its strengths and limitations detailed: then, 
suggs6tk)ns for using It or adapting it are given, accom- 
panied by examples of the method or technique in 
practice. 

Woven throughout the book are a variety of vignettes 
about actual adult learners and adult learning situations 
to which most teachers of adults can relate. These 
vignettes provkJe a down-to-earth approach that makes 
the book not only easy to understand but interesting. 

By presenting a blueprint on how to use each strategy 
effectively. Seaman and Fellenz have created a re- 
source that is highly practical and definitely practice- 
oriented. There are numerous references to research that 
has been conducted by other scholars throughout the 
book to support their statements. 

The book Is basically prescriptive in that It provides a 
cookbook approach to strategy selection. At the same 
time, by providing suggestions for use and hints on 
adapting strategies to specific settings, this book can 
prove empowering to adult literacy practitioners and 
learners. 

One quote from the book especially stands out: '...good 
teaching is a combinatk>n of teachers, learners, content 
and situations... Evaluation ... should take ail four into 
conskJeratkMi" (p.l47). This appears to be an especially 
appropriate statement considering that the authors 
attempt to do exactly that in presenting the material in 
this book. 

In Effective Strategies for Teaching Adults, Seaman and 
Fellenz have produced a much needed guide on the 
effective chotee and use c* teaching strategies for adult 
leaiTiers. As sucfi. it fills a need in the fiekJ and provMes 
new and experienced teachers a source of kleas, direc- 
tions and hints on working effectively with adult learners. 

8tam«ili r. D • f ^ , (fr rill#n8 , R . A • 
ggffgtiYi «trafcii»> f or teaehlny 
atfulti* Columbuiir OHs MarrilX 
Pia>Ii»liixi9 Cd« 1989, 
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LANGUAGE COMPETENCIES FOR BEGINNING ESL LEARNERS 

by Bwfaft Kwpl. North Ot ktM t m ttMt M\ M r rtnnrto n Rwouw CnUr 



Expert teachers know how to enhance the personal 
power of students. Fiona Annstrong, master teacher in 
New York City's Chinatown, is a stellar example. In 
Language Compemcles for Beginning ESL Levnen, a 
staff development package and teaching guide, she 
illustrates how to develop a communicative student- 
centered classroom, how to focus on student language 
needs, and how to facilitate student involvement 

Three videotapes show Armstrong leading real-life 
students step-t)y-step into authentic communication. 
The first tape. Getting Started, demonstrates how learn- 
er-centered instructkxi Is devek>ped with new students. 
From the v«y t)eginning, students take charge of every- 
thing possible. Taking attendance, "teaching* and 
handing out materials are a few examples. On the 
second tape. Interview Activities, students inten/iew 
each other and native speakers to gain fluency and 
confidence as well as to demonstrate mastery of lan- 
guage acquisitkNi. 

The last tape. From Concept to Mastery: A Health Unit, 
offers an overview of the three-part framework for in- 
structton: 1) to find out what the students already know 
about the topic; 2) to provide a variety of student-cen- 
tered activities; and 3) to provide opportunities to 
demonstrate mastery. r\galn students take charge from 
constructing a simulated clinic to documenting what 
they have learned. Throughout, the teacher acts as a 
coach, helping each student develop ownership of 
his/her own learning process. 

Few teachers will be able to view the tapes without 
wanting to try this approach. A practk»l, dearly written, 
well-organized teaching guide provides teaching in- 
structions for sixteen beginning-level survival compe- 
tencies. Each of the sixteen sectkxis is cokx coded so 
users can easily find a descriptton of the competency; a 
listing of suggested vocabulary to introduce; a list of 
materials that correlate with the lesson; a teaching 
overview/check-list; a 'step-by-step: how to* which 
fufther expands on the teaching overview; and finally, a 
description of suggested activities used successfully 
with students. 

A guide such as this is much more useful than a single 
course-text. It enables teachers to pick and choose as 
needed from current recommended texts. It Is a com 
prehensive dass management and procedural gukJe. 




Everything /• an opportunity for In- 
struction ... the teacher becomee less 
active as students use each other to 
negotiate for meaning. 

--Fiona Annstrong 



The model lessons are most appropriate for teachers in 
a classroom setting. One-to-one tutors may want to 
begin teaching small groups after they see how impor- 
tant interaction Is. The lessons as presented are most 
easily accomplished in programs where students are 
grouped by levels. Teachers in less homogeneously 
leveled programs can adapt by assigning more profi- 
u«nt students mentoring tasks or rotes involving appro- 
priately complex speaking^vrlting tasks. The Language 
Competencies package is sufficiently adaptable to fit 
most any classroom situation. As author and demon- 
stration teacher, Fiona Armstrong knows how to 
empower teachers, too, by provkJing them with this well- 
defined model for success in a communtoatlve, student- 
empowering classroom. 



4U 
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READING FOR MEANING: SELECTED TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Suppo9^ you ara looming to play • 
mi¥ board game ... What la tha objact 
of tha gama? Onea you undaratand 
tha oblaett you can plan your playing 
atratagy. The aama la trua for raadlng. 
—Valarla Mayar and Donald Kaafa 

Uteracy education has long been luNed into a weii-wom 
assumption that adult t)eginning readers look at a page 
of words in much the same fashion as their literacy 
teachers do. That if we can just reteach phonics, use 
word flash cards and flli-in-the blanks exercises, these 
adults who have never learned to read will suddenly turn 
the comer to reading skill. 

There is some fairly strong research evidence that 
suggests that: (1) readers at the varying stages of 
reading development read differently in a qualitative 
way: (2) readers at the beginning development stage 
are 'print-bound* and often locked into a pattern of 
phonics failure; and most compelling (3) beginning 
adult readers may not have the same reading goals as 
more advanced readers have. These readers may not 
look at comprehension as the 'object* of reading. Fur- 
thermore, we do know, that if a reader k>oks at meaning- 
making as the goal of reading, that adult Is likely to 
progress at a rate three times faster than the reader who 
k>oks only at decoding. 

The stated purpose of the authors, Valerie Meyer and 
Donald Keefe, Is to provide a compendium of instruc- 
tional principles and Instructional slragegies 'to turn 
poor readere who primarily sound out cr call out words 
into meanlng-makere who sample, predtot, confirm and 
integrate' (p. 10); readers whose goal Is to understand 
meaning of text and not just the letters or words In It. 
Both authore are professors at Southern Illinois Universi- 
ty and have written numerous journal articles about 
adult reading. 

Although short (eighty-four pages) and concise, Read- 
ing for Meaning supports viewing the uniqueness of 
adult readers in unique ways and challenges the 
assumptton that all readers at all stages should leam to 
read In the same manner. The tx>ok Is philosophically 
based on the psychollnguistic model, that readirig is the 
process of construction of meaning by 'mentally Inter- 
acting with text.' It provides both teachers and tutors 



fWuliM btf Judtf Rtfio^AoiMW. Noifhitmlftn Comnumlhi CdHmam 

jutt tha right instructk>nal technk)ue for each reader, in 

Chapter One focuses on adult learning theory in the 
literacy setting. For those unfamWar with paychoUnguis- 
tlc prindplea. Chapter Vuo provides a direct and ap* 
proachable five-page overview. The chaptera which 
folfciw outine deacripttve profiles or adult raadere at four 
varying stages of reading development with recommen- 
dations for specific instructional strategies unique to 
each of the reader stages or profiles. 

The four profiles Illustrated describe a progession of 
reading types from the nonllterate Profile One to the 
QED-oriented Profile Four. For each profile, Meyer and 
Keefe provide a description of typical reading levels, 
medical and perceptual problems, probable educational 
history, and a prognosis fbr readlrig achievement After 
each profile Introduction, approximately ten Instructional 
strategies are suggested based on an instructional 
principle appropriate for the hivel. 

Reading for Meaning is best suited to literacy woricers 
who are not reading specialists or who are unaware of 
traditional reading practices as they can be applied in 
an adult literacy setting. While few of the teaching 
strategies are novel to the reading specialist, the forty 
presented in this book are adequately descrit>ed and 
er>gender a meaning-centered approach. 

The major weakness of the text is in its presentatation of 
activities. While there are numerous reading tasks that 
adults need to perform daily, some of the book's strate- 
gies have a game-like format (like 'predicting' the 
contents of a wallet) which demonstrates little connec- 
tion to real life. When learning is decontextualized, it Is 
questionable whether the skill will be transfen-ed to the 
reading life of the adult leamer. 

Reading for Meaning is a valuable text for any bookshelf 
in that it forces literacy educators to take a ctoser k)ok at 
the unique profile of each adult that visits our centers 
and to ask the essential questions: As a reader, where is 
this student right now? Where does ttiat student need to 
go? And what are the best strategies, techniques and 
materials to get that adult from one to the other. 

ILt Scott P6r«s«i|h und Cb«p<ixiy , 
1990. ■..;:r:,:-,,; -. V'-- 
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TEACH SOMEONE TO READ 



Nadine Rosenthal is committed to empowerment. She 
has learned what that means from her aduit literacy 
students. And she communicatee how to empower adult 
learners in this concise. weU organized handt)00lc 

read) Someone (0 Head is literaily what its suMtle says: 
■a step-t)y-step guide for literacy tutors." From the very 
first pages it practices what it preaches: teach what 
your students want to iearn," not what you wish they 
wanted to be taught. Rosenthal draws the reader Into 
her approach tjy presenting a few startling facts on illit- 
eracy In America, and then quickly leads Into a case 
study approach to a 'comprehension-based literacy 
training program." Although grounded In solid theoreti- 
cal assumptions, the book is presented with a minimum 
of jargon In easily understood language. 

Rosenthal's years of experience In adult education are 
well reflected In this comprehensive manual. Cun'ently 
director of the Center for Reading Improvement at San 
Francisco State University, she has written numerous 
artteles on aduK literacy and conducted in-servtee train- 
ing programs for staff and tutors of the public library 
literacy sen/tees of the California Literacy Campaign. 

Volunteer tutors often fear the first meeting with a new 
learner and ask just what they should do to make the 
first impression a good one. Earty In the book Rosen- 
thal provides generalized details without writing an 
exact script. She presents sample lesson plans to 
demonstrate the general principles of lesson planning. 

One lesson plan is provkjed for a beginning reader and 
a second for an Intemfiedlate reader. Each addresses 
materials and strategies appropriate for the case fur- 
nished as background. These two case studies and 
others like them are used throughout the book to Illus- 
trate the wide variety of adult leamer needs and relate 
them to conrespondlng tutoring technk^ues. Rosenthal's 
wide experience enables her to create realistic cases 
that represent different situatkxis tutors wUI encounter. 

The sturdy, 7x10 format opens fiat for easy use. Two 
■Rosenthal Diagnostic Assessment' tools (one for 
phonics and another for comprehension) are provided 
with tips on a variety of ways to use them according to 
individual students' -^eeds. All 204 pages are high- 
Interest and practice focused. The two-page, detailed 
table of contents makes It easy to find spedfk: topics. 



ItovlM* by Al BmmmI^ Cdifomte SMt Ubniiy 




Dedication: Teach Someone to Read 

For my adult literacy atudents — who 
continually teach me what learning la 
all about 

-Medina Roaenthal 

While comprehenston of learner-focused material is the 
focal point around which the book is organized, the 
elements of sight words, phonics, syllabication, lan- 
guage experience, vocabulary building, spelling and 
writing are aU discussed. A very useful sectk)n on teach- 
ing resources is also Included. Mailing addresses are 
given for publishers the author recommends, as weH as 
a concise bibliography of key reference materials that 
are consistent with Rosenthal's approach to adult litera- 
cy developmenL 

Taac/i Someone (0 Head woukJ be paitknjiarty useful fbr 
adult education programs that prevlouslyu served 
Intennediate and ad 'anced levels of adult bask: educa- 
tton students and want to reach people who function at 
the k)west levels of literacy. Adult educators who are 
adding one-to-one tutoring to their repertoire of adult 
education programs will find It especially valuable. It is 
an essential part of the resources of any adult literacy 
program. 

RoKanthaI> XlAfiti i^Mont 
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imR'B^aCUmWirTUTORHAMDBOOK 
AUTHORS: Staff 

AVAILABLE FROM: ContarfOr Utwaoy 



YEAR: 1990 
COMPONENTS: Handbook 



SUB^TEQORIES: ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT: STAFF DEVELOPMENT: 
TUTOR TRAINING 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Direct application to adult literacy; 
Theoretical/research t}ase supported 

Empowerment Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: A dear and comprehensive manual fOr the t}eginnlng volunteer tutor. It descrit)es techniques for teach- 
ing reading, math, and writing. There is also a supplement on technique^, for tutoring job readiness and test-taking. 
Based on Laubach Literacy intematk)nal and Literacy Volunteers of America methods, this text emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a coUaboratlve partnership between learners and instructors. 



TmRBRKJQMQlMEQAP'-ATHANSmONALPROQMMFROMESLTOABE YEAR: 1990 

AUTHORS: Benware, M. 

AVAILABLE FROM: PA Clearinghouse AdvancE 

COMPONENTS: Student Cunlcuium and Teacher's Qukje 

SUB-CATEGORIES: READING: LANGUAGE ARTS: CURRICULUM DEVELOPMEf^ 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theorettoally based but not heavily 
techntoal: Coherent, well written 

CLASSIC Practkie Oriented 

. COMMENTS: This curriculum manual is designed to assist teachers of advanced ESL students prepare them to make 
the transltk>n imo ABE/GED. Spedfk: lessons and teaching technk^ues are given. The competency-t)ased cuntoulum 
helps learners to improve their reading, writing, speaking and listening skills in order to be successful in ABE/GED 
programs. 



miEiCHMiGINQ THE RULES: TEACHING MAmm ADULT L£ARNBiS YEAR: 1990 

AUTHORS: Schmitt. M.J. & Mclvor, M.C. 
AVAILABLE FROM: New Readers Press 

COMPONENTS: Vktootape and Newsletter 

SUB-CATEGORIES: MATH: CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Promotes the expanskxi of the reader's 
horizons with relatk}n to math 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practtee Oriented 

COMMEfMTS: This staff devek>pment vkleotape and accompanying sixteen-page teacher newsletter highlights coop- 
erative and partkHpatory learning in the adult educatkm classroom, especially as it relates to the teaching of math. The 
newsletter reinforces the kJeas presented in the thirty-minute vkleotape and gives additkxial suggestk>ns for classroom 
appltoatk)ns. 
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imBBm^mETEACHNQANDMOiWnNQ 

AimiOR:Daioz,LA. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Jottey-Bass 



YEAR: 1986 
COMPONENTS: Book 



SUB-CATEQORIES: ADULTS AS LEARNERS; COUNSEUNQ; ADULT DEVELOPMENT: 
UBERATINQ INSTRUCTION 

AREAS OF STRENGTTH: TheoreUcally based but not heavily 

technical: Deals with current issues Empowennent Approach 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: Daioz approaches mentoring from the view of the educator who helps learners develop the skills and 
insights necessary to support and gukle thSiTselves. The book provktos a good understanding of adult devetopmenft 
through vignettes about adult learners and discusstons of theory. For adult educators, there's more to learning than the 
•facts and concepts* we offer. It is the devetopment of the whole person. 



1711£: HANDBOOK fOR THE VOLUNTEER TUTOR YEAR: 1985 

EDITORS: Rauch, S. & Sanacon. J. 

AVAILABLE FROM: lntematk>nal Reading Association 

COMPONENTS: Handbook 

SUB-CATEGORIES: TUTOR TRAININQ; LEARNING TO LEARN 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Immediate applicatkxi to adult literacy; 
Deals with current practk^ 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This book provides aids in teaching reading for people working in volunteer tutoring programs. The 
language is simple and suggestions are specific. A valuable tool for both tutors and instructors, the chapters cover: 
tutor training; the tutor-student relatk>nship; evaluatkxi of reading levels; teaching procedures; comprehenston; decod- 
ing; metacognition, and organization of tutor programs. 



TTTLE- HOW TO TEACH ADULTS YEAR: 1984 

AUTHOR: Draves. W. A. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Learning Resources Network 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORIES: ADULTS AS LEARNERS; MOTIVATION AND PARTICIPATION; 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Promotes expanston of reader's horizons; 
Coherent, weii-written 

Prescriptive Approach 

CLASSIC Practk» Oriented 

COMMENTS: Although not directly related to literacy, the concepts presented in most chapters are easily adapted to 
the literacy field. The basics presented in the appendices on writing a course description and promotion are time- 
honored and valuable. The book describes six distinctive models of ESL programming: ESL sun/ivai, listening, basic 
skills, general vocational, and home management 
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mi£:mPlBminMQCa^MmEESLCiASSROOM YEAR: 1986 

AUTH0R8:KMtner.A.&Ramler8z.8. 

AVAILABLE FROM: OutrBach and Technical Assistanca Network 

COMPONENTS: Two Videotapes and Guide 

SUB^TEQORIES: ESU COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT EDUCATION 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with current practices: 
Clear organization of topics and ideas 

riiQDPMT Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: The videotapes can be used lay one Instmctor or small groups of Instructors on an individualized basis. 
They are accompanied by guides on eTTective teacNng techniques and strategies for organizing instmction In begin- 
ning or intennediate E8L classes. Each guide has an annotated outline, background narrative, pre- and post-tests, 
masters for transparencies and handouts, and supplemental reference materials. 



Tlll£:«mOMNG1t)aRllfV71IGSXftlS YEAR- imp 

AUTHOR: Apps. J. year. 1882 

AVAILABLE FROM: Prenttee-Hr Ji-Regents (Foliett) 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEQORY: ADMINISTRATION & MANAQEMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organizfikxi of topk» and kJeas; 
Coherent, well written 

Aeftir Prescriptive Approach 

Practfce Oriented 

COMMENTS: This is an exemplary resource for adult education Instructors who teach writing skills. Also useful to 
program directors and administrators who have to write proposals, memos, and other business correspondence. 



AUTHOR: Smith. F. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Teachers College Press 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORY: READING 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Excellent theory to practtee 

Prescriptive Approach 

CLASSIC Research Approach 

^^'^ Practtee Oriented 

COMMENTC: While the main emphasis is on early literacy, the applk^tkxi for any ABE/llteracy teacherAutor becomes 
quickly evident. The book explains the reasoning behind a less phonics-based reading curriculum and the need for 
greater ernphasis on teaching in ways that coinckle with actual brain functioning. Smith's plain English writtng makes it 
a reasonable resource for everyone who teaches reading. »- » w 




rniBSHML GROUP TUIORMa A ooujMMmEjmicymwutBy^MsmMniON 
AUTHORS: Cheamam. J.. & Lawaon, V.K. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Uaracy Voluntaara of Amarica 

SUB-CATEGORIES: TUTOR; CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT; READtf^Q; 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT. THINKINQ SKILLS; CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



YEAR: 1990 



COMPONENTS: Book 



AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoratical base; WaH-writtan; 
Encouragas critical raflaction on practice 

CURRENT 



Empowarment Approach 
R oa oar ch Approach 
Practice Oriantad 



COMMENTS: This t>ooi<. based on tutors' and trainers' experiences, provides practical information abou' using the 
social dynamics of a small group to promote a collaborative climate for literacy instruction. An accompanying 
videotape and manua) on small-group tutoring in basic reading is also available from LVA. Uaing a whole language 
approach, it offers guidelines on how to instruct within the group and provides inforrnatio^ 



7ni£: TEACHER 
AUTHOR: Ashton-Wamer. S. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Simon and Schuster 



SUB-CATEGORIES: DIVERSE POPULATKM^; HUMANISTIC INSTRUCTION; READING; 
MATH; LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT; THINKING SKILLS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Encourages critical reflection on 
practice; Coherent, well written 

CLASSIC 



YEAR: 1963 



COMPONENTS: Book 



Praecriptive Approach 
EmpOMfarmertt Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: This simple booi< eloquently describes the use of the language experience approach wKh a group of 
New Zealand children. It is useful because of tite persuasive and personpi way it describes the process. It also heipe 
promote an anthropok>gical approach to reading and writing by encouragint,"* respect for indivkiual learners and ttteir 
language. *lt is always in the back of my mind when dealing with tiie varkHis populations that utilize adult literacy pro- 
grams.' 



T77LE- TEACHER TO TEACHER 

AUTHOR: Oppenheim. L 

AVAiLAr.LE FROM: New Readers Press 



SUB-CATEGORIES: CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT; HUMANISTIC INSTRUCTION; 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT; STUDENT EXPERIENCE STORIES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Encourages critical reflection on 
practice; Deals witti contemporary practices 

CURRENT 



YEAR: 1989 



COMPONENTS: Twelve VMeotapes 



Empowverment Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: This series of twelve videotapes shows real teachers in real classrooms with real students. The model 
lessons deal witii important, current approaches and spedfk; technk^ues for use in adult Uteracy and ESL "These are 
the most popular Items In our resource center. Up^oKtate and upbeat, they can be used equally well for indivkiual or 
small-group staff devetopment activities or as a basis for workshop discusstons.' Barbara Korpi 
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WLElEACHMGmmNQTOADULTS 
AUTHORS: Hammond, D. & Kantor, D. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Doknar PubNshem 



SUB-CATEQORIES: T^ALUATION; ADULTS AS LEARNERS: WRITINQ; 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organization of topics and ideas; 

Deals with contemporaiy practices 
CURRENT 



YEAR: 1990 



COMPONENTS: Videotape and manual 



PrescriptivG Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: This two-part videotape and manual provides teachers not only with knowledge and instmctional strate- 
gies for preparing students for the QED writing sample test, but also provides trainii>g in the evaluation of writing O-e. 
holistic scoring). It applies to teaching the writing process to txjth ABE and QED learners. 



mi£: JinOR:TECHNK)UESUSm fine TEACHING Of REAONG 

AUTHORS: Colvin, R.J. & Root, J.H. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Literacy Volunteers of America 



SUB-CATEQORIES: READINQ; TUTOR TRAINING; ADULTS AS LEARNERS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Perspective displays understanding 
and respect for individual differences 

CLASSIC 



YEAR: 1987 



COMPONENTS: Handbook 



Prescriptive Approach 
Empowerment Approach 
Practk» Oriented 



COMMEfslTS: This handbook, designed for volunteer use, )>rovides a simple, pragmatic introductk)n to the worid of the 
adult new reader. Some of the chapters deal with goal setting, lesson planning, how to teach sight words, and the 
language experience approach, it is undergoing revision, for release in 1992, to reflect more of a whole language, 
process af^sroach. 



TnLE:US»IGlANGUAGEEXPBiENCEymi1 ADULTS 

AUTHORS: Kennedy, K & Roeder, S. 
AVAILABLE FROM: New Readers Press 



SUB-CATEGORIES: READING; ADULTS AS LEARNERS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretically based but not 
heavily technteal 

CURRENT 



YEAR: 1977 



COMPONENTS: Booklet 



Empowerment Approach 
Practk» Oriented 



COMMENTS: This forty-page booklet provides a concise explanatkxi of the language experience method. The authors 
provide numerous examples of student-dk:tated material used to teach reading skills. There are chapters on empower- 
ing students to create their own curriculum and stimulating students to use their own imagination in writing assign- 
ments. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SOCIAL CONTEKT 



♦ A ofouD of women 8lt around a \*«bbly metal table In 

InnerSy housing project, talking about how angry they are at the condition of their building. They want 
to write a letter to City Hall. 

♦ Plamwofkere in a poor rural community In Appalachla stare at their n«K»8-tt^ 

to work before the plant shuts dowa The tocsH community ooNege offers rstralning programs, but even 
those who can read well enough to parttolpate know that there are no ether jobs around. 

♦ A young mother with a good steady lob and a healthy family cringes as the patrons In line behind 

the bank watch as she asks for help filling m her deposit sHp. Proud when she entered, she now tries to 
make herself as small as possible as she hurries outside, upset that the bank changed Its deposit slips 
without warning. 

♦ A mkWte-aged husband, weaiy from a tong day of factory wort<, fixes dinner for his three chlWren so t^ 
his wife can go to literacy dass. He falls asleep on the couch, wondering If she will continue to feel she 
k>ve8 and needs him as she becomes increasingly independent and literate. 

These are the images of social context; this is the social world within which adults struggle with 
their literacy skills, contending with destructive negative stereotypes, changing economic 
conditions, patterns of dependence and interdependence with loved ones, and social 
structures that present barriers to living with dignity and respect at every turn. The social 
context of literacy is the set of social attitudes, beliefs, assumptions and values within which 
adults with low literacy skills develop their self-concept and sense of self-esteem. The social 
context of literacy also is the Immediate environment within which adults use their literacy skills: 
the ability of adults with low literacy skills to navigate their environment reflects their courage, 
intelligence and persistence in the face of great odds. 

The selections in this area challenge much of our conventional wisdom about literacy, 
nonreading adults, and literacy education. They challenge us to place literacy In its social 
context, to move away from viewing literacy as a set of isolated skills that can be developed 
apart from the social world that gives them meaning and usefulness. These authors urge us to 
understand that literacy is not simply about cognition, but It is also about feeling and culture 
and language and experience. And if we truly understand that literacy is about meaning, we 
see that lite acy is profoundly social. We construct meaning through our interaction with the 
social world and. In that process, the social world can be changed. Literacy is political In that it 
is related to the distribution of power in our society. Literacy has always been connected to 
power, and focusing on social context helps us understand how to engage in literacy educa- 
tion that has the potential to empower us all. 

--Hanna Arlene Flngerat 

Executive Director, Literacy South, Durtwn, NC 
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ILUTERATE AMERICA 



No nation that was worth parpatuatlon 
waa Bvar dlaarmad by critical and 
analytical competence within Its 
population; but many civlllzatlona 
which are now extinct might well have 
been aaved by such a population. 

-Jonathan Kozol 

Every movement needs a person like Jonathan Kozd to 
champion Its cause, excite the uninitiated, and shame 
those who ought to know better. Kozd's literacy career 
has been marked by a sincere desire to make the 
United States a more humane and civilized place for aH. 
He first came to national attention in 1 968 with the 
publication of his highly acclaimed book, Death at an 
Early Aga, in which the bonds of poverty, racism and 
inferior inner-city public schools were described. In 
1980, Kozol emerged again, this time focusing his deft 
pen on the plight of millions of American adults who 
cannot read or write. 

In Prisoners, of Silence, Kozol not only described the 
problem of (duit illiteracy, but gave a blueprint for ac- 
tk)n. FeeHng that much remained undone, Kozol contin- 
ued his attack of adult illiteracy with the publication of 
Illiterate America, in which America's greatest shame is 
revealed: one out of every three U.S. adults canrtot ruad 
or write. In this land of great wealth and opportunity, it is 
difficult to believr ^ so many adult Americans are illit- 
erate, but Kozoi s book will convince even the most 
strident critk^ 

The tx>ok is full of primary information describing the 
human and materials costs of illiteracy in the United 
States, it is divkled into three sections with an afl^wword. 
In Part One, Kozol lays the foundation for urxtorstanding 
the meaning of illiteracy and the human cost of an illiter- 
ate society. In Part TWO, he provkJes a plan for stamping 
out illiteracy by calling for a grass-roots struggle from 
the bottom up, rather than the top down. 

Kozol suggest tliat such a mobilizatkm effort is possible, 
even in the United States; he looks to the successful 
evidence to back his claims. He t>elieves that college 
literacy campaigns in Brazil, Cuba, and Nicaragua for 
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evidence to back his claims. He believet that colMje 
and high tchool students could be recruitod to serve as 
literacy workers to help rid the country of the blight of 
illiteracy — If we wanted ta In Part Three. Koioldeoriee 
our national infatuation with technology and the banal 
beUer that anything can be solved if the right technology 
is directed at the problem. He oortdudee the book m an 
inspiring Afterword, taking to task those who advocate a 
back-to4)asics soKjtton to the problem of imteracy. 

Readers will find Illiterate America at once compelling 
and discouraging. The prose is passionate, the facts 
alarming, and the alternatives intolerable. Kozol writes 
with so much energy that even non-specialists will have 
a grasp of what illiteracy means and what can be done 
to eradicate it. He deftly mixes facts and figures in his 
quest to show the human cost of illiteracy to family and 
society while eloquently rebutting those who would 
suggest that the problem is a manufactured IHuskxi. 

To some, Kozol's solutions to illiteracy in the United 
States will be viewed as prescriptive rather than 
empowering. By suggesting a grass-roots effort and a 
broader definition of literacy to include civil disobedi- 
ence If needed, he is calling for personal empowerment 
by those most affected. His means may alarm many 
politicians, business leaders, and educators because 
their power could well be subjugated. And ye* the 
consequences of such action are more than worth it. 
Commenting on this very point. Kozol writes: 'No natk)n 
that was worth perpetuation was ever disanned by criti- 
cal and analytk»l competence witNn its population; but 
many civiiizatkNis whtoh are now extinct might well have 
been saved by such a populatton* (p.1 00). 

Illiterate America is an important book that every Ameri- 
can should be able to read. It is sad that such a vjork 
had to be written in the first place, given the wealth and 
power of this country. But now that K has been written, 
the ultimate shame will be if the situation pefslsts. I 
highly recommend this book for specialists i;nd non- 
specialists alike as even a casual reading will very likely 
change your life. Isn't that the purpose of knowledge 
anyway? 

Oardin Clty / m t Jkachor Book* ^ 
pQubliday / - 1 985 : ■ 
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THE MEANING OF ADULT EDUCATION 

FWvtow by Ralph 0. Breekall, UnivmMy olTMinMSM, KiwxvtU* 



There is probably no book in the literature of North 
American adult education more clearly deserving of the 
label 'classic* than Eduard Undeman's Th9 Meaning of 
AduH Education. OriglnaUy published 65 years ago, this 
relatively brief (143 pages) book has been a vital re- 
source to generations of adult education practitioners 
and scholars alike. Though the book has been out of 
print for much of this time. Its Importance to the field can 

be seen in the decision to reprint It In 1961 and, again, 
in 1989. The 1989 edition contains the original text, 
along with prefaces to the 1961 and 1989 editions by 
J.R. Kkld and Huey B. Long, respectively. 

Undeman was bom In Michigan In 1885. His childhood 
was quite difficult and his entry into the world of fonnal 
education came relatively late. For many years, he was 
on the faculty of the New York School of Social Work. 
Throughout his career. Undeman continued to make 
contributions both to the fields of social work and adult 
education. He died In 1953, at the age of 67. Recent 
biographies by David Stewart (1987) and Elizabeth 
Undeman Leonard (1991) provide greater Insight into 
Undeman's life and contributk>ns. 

Why is The Meaning of Adult Education an enduring 
classic? It was written in only three weeks and shows 
the limits of quickly written work. In a 1 984 review, 
Stewart noted that 'As a piece of English 
composition... [t^ took] leaves much to be desired. 
The narrative rair.. *s, lurches and doubles back upon 
itself (p.1). And, further, the book contains no clear 
definltkm of adult educatk>nl Instead, the reader comes 
across phrases like 'education Is life' (p.4) and 'Its 
(adult education's] purpose Is to put meaning Into the 
whole of life' (p.S). Yet the book Is compelling to read, 
with thought provoking Weas on nearly every page. 

Undeman was Influenced largely by John Dewey and 
his kjeas about progressive education, particularty rela- 
tive to the Importance of the learner's experience and 
the goal of education for social change. The book Is 
built around four key assumptions growing out of this 
progressive viewpoint: 1) education Is life, not a mere 
preparation for some future goal; 2) adult edi atlor 
should focus on non-vocational Ideals, In that adult 
education 'begins where vocational education leaves 
off;' 3) the emphasis of adult education should be on 
situatkxis that arise In daily living, not on content-orient- 
ed sut)lects', and 4) experience Is the most valuable 
resource the adult brings Into a learning situatkxi. 

Periiaps the best way to capture the flavor of the book's 
contents is by sharing a few selected quotes: 



Atlult education will become an 
agency of prograaa If Ita ahort'tlmo 
goal of aalf'Improvamant can be made 
compatible with a long-time, experi- 
mental but reaolute policy of chang- 
ing the aoclal order. 

— £. C. Undeman 

■AduK •duoction pr««umM, th«n, to Mrv* m on* of th« mowM by 
whieh tho mind m«y bo kopt froth for tho Molmllatlon of that knowl- 
odg* wMoh lo aynonymouo with powor.* {p2Si 

■Wo llvo In froodom whon wo aro oonoclouo of a dogroo of aoH-dlroo- 
tion proportlonaloto our oapaoWoo.' (p.60) 

•Ad ooUoolivoV but think IndMdualMoally.' (p.96) 

■Adult odueaHon ia a proooaa through which loamora booomo awaro of 
•IgnMoantagcporiano*/ (p. 100) 

The Meaning of Adult Educatton is relevant to everyone 
in the adult baste educatton fiekl, regardless of spedfto 
roles and responsibilities. Undeman's kleas are timeless 
and provide a foundation for many of the principles 
associated with good adult educatton practice today. 
But even more Important, the book is a tmly inspirational 
piece of writing, tt can help readers gain or deepen a 
sense of pride in the rich heritage out of which the field 
has grown. It can provide new and fresh ways of look- 
ing at adult educatioa The Meaning of Adult Education 
Is a book to be read again and again — in part or in its 
entirety — witit new insights gained from each reading. 
As such, it is an Indispensable resource. 
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PARTICIPATORY UTERACY EDUCATION 

fknAm by JoMttum D. MeKallip, LMtraey VoluiiiMn of AmMlM 



IVa bBllBVB that the adoption of tha 
modal [of participatory lltaracy educa- 
tlon] la aaaantlal If wa ara to maka a 
aubatantlal Impact on tha baalc lltara- 
cy akilla of aduha In tha Unltad States. 
Tha choice la oura. 

—H. A FIngarat & P. Jurmo 

In Participatory Literacy Education, Hanna Ariene Fin- 
geret and Paul Jurnio urge adult educators to develop 
ways for learners to be totally Involved In all aspects of 
their continuing education. The purpose of this source- 
t>ooi( is to provide t>acl(ground on the participatory lit- 
eracy education approach, showcase good models, 
and make recommendation;^ for smooth transitions to 
greater learner involvement. 

Both Fingeret arxl Jurmo are firm believers in and practi- 
tioners of participatory literacy education. Fingeret is 
director of Uteracy South, a not-for-profit organization 
that provides training and technical assistance and 
conducts research and evaluation in participatory litera- 
cy edvication. Jurmo is a former senior program associ- 
ate at the Business Council for Effective Literacy. This 
sourcebook is practical and down-to-earth. Although it 
specifically targets literacy educators, it provides all 
aduK educators with food for thought. 

Sectk>n One provkles an introductton, historical context 
and conceptual framework for looking at the participa- 
tory literacy educatton approach. In the second sectk>n, 
four case studies are presented to show how this ap- 
proach functkNis in a workpiace/ESL setting, a volunteer 
program, as an assessment practice invotving program 
staff and learners and as a collaboration of literacy 
educators, labor unkxi and industrial management. The 
final section gives an overview of existing resources in 
the fiekj, arKl recommendatkxis for future actkxi. 

This sourcebook is an empowering tool for those adult 
literacy educators wishing to incorporate participatory 
literacy in their programs. Chapter Nine, where Jurmo 
presents recommendations for these educators, plus 
learners and poltey makers, is most revealing. 

Jurmo's recommendations include the need for a full 
understanding of the obstacles to developing a partici- 
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patory approach, ways to build bridges of understand- 

to create more effective training and networking sys- 
tems. He emphasizes the requirement that this new 
system be cognizant of the learners' and practitioners' 

If the recommendatkxis outlined In this sourcebook are 
implemented throughout adult literacy education, they 
will 'make a substantial impact on the basic literacy 
skills of adults in the United States. The chotee is ours.* 



Commentary by PaulJurmo 

about Participatory Utaracy Education 

"Since 1969, when Participatory Utaracy Education 
was published, there has been a real growth of interesi; 
in the issues raised in the book. This interest comes 
from many sources: workplace educators looking for 
effective ways of putting the principle of contextuaiiza- 
tion into practtee; volunteer literacy organizattons dissat- 
isfied with tradittonal workbook methods; people fi'om 
the reading field wanting to see how whole-language 
theory is being applied in adult literacy settings; 
community-based educators who have been doing 
panicipatory work for years but who now want to see 
how others are adapting and expanding on partteipatory 
principles; and literacy students tooking for gukJance in 
how to take on leadership roles in student support 
groups, small-group instructional formats, and other 
activities. 

These devetopments are on one hand encouraging 
but on the other fmstrating. The frustrations stem from 
the realization that there remain few mechanisms for 
these committed people to get together, build on each 
other's experience, and create a stronger literacy fiekl in 
the process. 

In other wor<. j, we've made progress, but we still 
have a ton^i way to go.* 

4/29/91 



pirictioiui f ot Cohtinulng Bduca^ 
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SOCIAL NETWORK: A New Penpecthm on lnd9p9iKl9nc9 md llllt^ntB Aduim 

RwlM by JulM MmtIM Cm«w for UtaiMy SliidiM 
UnhMMlly of TwNMMM. KiMMvito 



Too few adult education texts place real people at 
center stage. Fingerefs artlde is strong with votcee: the 
voices of capable people, with skills, knowledge and 
experience. Roger, a white man of 35. has reading 
friends who come to him to get things fixed. Una. a 
white woman, aged 31 . helps her neighbors with their 
budgeting, shows them how to spend money wisely. 
Judy, a black woman of 36. has been filling out Job 
appNcatkxi forme for 21 years and knows how to fW one 
in. even though she cannot read the queetk)ns. 

Some pieces of research change forever the way we 
kx)k at the workl Who coukJ read Fmgeref s artteie. and 
get to know the people she talked to. without changing 
their view of HHteratee* as dependent, h o lpl o s t. Ignorart 
people? In Freire's terms, these people are quite skiHed 
at "reading the wortd* even though they cannot "read the 

words.* 

But the importance of FIngeret's work lies not only in 
deptotmg strong, resourceful people, but in placing them 
in their context: in their communities and social net- 
works. In this country, aduit educatton has consistently 
tended to view the learner as an isolated individual. 
devokJ of sodal contexL The focus is on IndMdual skills 
enhancement and self-development. EducatkMi efforts 
are sektom integrated with community devek>pment. 
Fingeref s premtoe is that we must understand adults in 
their social vt orkJ. discard the stereotypes, listen to what 
people have to say. and look for the 'community' in 
whk^ people feel secure, supported and valued. 

People who do not read weH. or at all. live in networks of 
mutual support relattonsNps which include readers and 
non-readers. Reading is exchanged for other activities 
and assistance. The people Fingeret talked with ex- 
plained to her how their networks operate, how they 
choose whom to ask to read certain documents, what 
services they provide for others in exchange. The bal- 
ance of their network's inter-relationships is changed 
when a non-reader learns to read, and new modes of 
exchange have to be established. Fingeret suggests 
that is one reason why people often enroU In educatton 
classo3 at a time when their reiattonsNps are changing 
for other reasons — a new Job. the birth of a child, 
changing status of young adults. 

The special challenge to adult basic educators which 
Fingeret's arttole issues is to plan our programs around 



For the lllltonto adulU In thl9 9tudy, 
communlfy /• a vifb of •oclal relat/ons 
that provldaa aocurity and support ... 
overy adult In thia atudy haa a aoclal 
network that Includes at leaat one 
reader, 

—Hanna Arlene Fingeret 

the assumption that people live in communities, and 
that the communities will be there long after the pro- 
grams are gone. Program ptanners need to spend time 
in communities, Fingsrat says, and learn from them. We 
must work with pre-exisUng social groups as much as 
we can. We have to recognize that learning to read 
changes relationships and helps people to make the 
adjustments in their networks. 

Iha best new concepts are obvtous to us. once stated. 
The notion of individuala as embedded in a social 
context came late to adult education, but now seems 
essential. Many of Fincaret's kieas came from anthro- 
pology and sociology, where the concept of social 
networks has been around for a tong time. But her work 
and that of others, since the arttoie was published, have 
shaped the kJeas in a way unkyje to adult educattoa 

Fingeret is director of Literacy South, a training and 
assistance center founded in the philosophy that aduit 
learners have experiences and goals which must be 
incorporated k«o curriculum and program. She has been 
putting into action her argument that adult literacy 
educatton needs to be better integrated with communi- 
ties, to draw into the classroom each indivkkiars expert- 
ences. skills and knowledge, and incorporate literacy 
education for both individuals and communities in a 
process of soda! change. 
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TITIE: ADULT iillBlAlE 8PEMCB OUT. THE 
AUTHORS: Eberte. A. & Robinson. S. 
AVAILABLE FROM: ERIC 



YEAR: 1960 



COMPONEhTTS: Booklet: ED 197 771 



8UB-CATEQORIE8: SOCIAL CONTEXT OF ADULT EDUCATION; EMPOWERINQ 
ADULT LEARNERS 



AREAS OF STRENGTH: Encourages critical reflection on practice; 
Expands the reader's horizons 

CLASSIC 



Empowerment Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: 'A fantastic monograph using actual testimonies of illiterate adults. The emphasis is on designing pro- 
grams that fit /earners' goalsandtheimportanceof empathyasaninstoictor. Adassid'eurronS/sco 



TniE:ADULTUfBMCYBXX2AT10N YEAR* 1990 

AUTHOR: Kazemek, F. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Adult Education. Vol. 41 (1). pp 53^ 

COMPONENTS: Journal Afticie 
SUB-CATEQORIES: HISTORY. PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS; EMPOWERING ADULT LEARNERS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretical/research t>ase supported; 

Deals with contemporary practices Empowemfwrt Approach 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: In ten pages Kazemek succinctly reviews how 'adult literacy educatkm is perceived and practk^d in the 
United States." She expresses concem at)out the currem trend to k)ok at literacy as functk)nal anf^ p^ 
to improve our competitiveness. Through a review cf five books and monographs, she argues for a definitton of literacy 
and actual practk»s that 'enhance the personal, imaginative, social, and economk: power of people.' 



TITLE: FR8T TEACHERS 

AUTHORS: Staff 

AVAILABLE FROM: Bart>ara Bush Foundatk)n fOr Family Literacy 
See Put}lisher's Listing, page 69. for Address 

SUB-CATEGORIES: SOCIAL CONTEXT; ADULTS AS LEARNERS; MOTIVATION FOR LEARNING 
AND PARTICIPATION; COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: CLASSROOM COMMUNITIES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with current issues and practtoes; 
immediate appltoatkm to programs 

CURRENT Practtee Oriented 

COMMENTS: This outstanding review of ten famiiy/intergenerationai literacy programs includes a list of program 
contacts for qutek reference. The format is e&sy to use and provkles administrators and instmctors interested in launch- 
ing family literacy programs with varied models and a source of good kJeas. so the wheel does not have to be reinvent- 
ed. 
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YEAR: 1989 
COMPONP^'^iBotv 



YEAR: 1990 



COMPONENTS: TWtlvt^ninuttt Vktootapa 



imBFROMlHECRBTO-mECLASSROOII 

AUTHORS: Sttif ^ 
AVAILABLE FROM: Push Uttracy Action Now [PLAN] 
See Publisher's LMng, piK)« 70. for addrtit 

SUBCATEGORIES: ADULT DEVELOPMENT: FAMILY LTTERACY; LEARNING SmES AND 
STRATEGIES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with contemporary Issues 
and practices; Coherent, well written 

CURRENT 

COMMENTS: This twelve^tilnute videotape is entertalnlno. uses easy^OHjnderstarxl lanpuage f^J^^^^^J^^ 
ems Who are students and volumeersSpLAN. It Is moderated by Martha, a mother <lthreechHd^^ 

hSwuS^are seen re^ 
S^anTfSTa^SSi^ 



Practice Oriented 



1TT1£ IM)LVMG ADULTS M 1HE EDUCATIONAL PROCG^ 

AUTHOR: Roeenblum, S.H. ^ 
AVAILABLE FROM: Jossey Bass (New Directions m Continuing Education - # 26) 



YEAR: 1985 



COMPONENTS: Sourcebook 



SUBCATEGORIES: HISTORY. PHILOSOPHY. POLITICS; EMPOWERING ADULT LEARNERS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretically based but net heavily 
technical; Encourages critical reflection on practice 

CURRENT 

COMMENTS: This 8ourcebool< focuses on involving adults in planning processes - somthing more easily eepoused 
than implemented. In a chapter titled •including Educationally Deprived Adults in the Planning of Literacy Programs, 
Paul isley discusses the challenge to literacy educators who wish to transfonn their programs toward 8f®5!!^IIIK" 
wennent of students, actual practices that 'enhance the personal, imaginative, social, and economic power of people. 



empowerment Approach 
Reeearch Approach 
Practice Oriented 



Tni£lJBRARESiiPHeON,ABia«MQOFi«inU110NS YEAR: 1989 

AUTHORS: Coyle, W. J. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Greenwood Publishinfl Group COMPONENTS: M«K,graph 

SUBCATEGORIES: EMPOWERING ADULT LEARNERS; HISTORY OF ADULT 
EDUCATION; PROFESSIONAL ROLES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Encourages critical reflection 
on practice; Identifies future directions 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This thought-provoking monograph places the library and HbrarianshIp within the context of the prison 
where the functions of the library are modified when operated in a prison. Coyle discusses the Issue of an 'unhappy 
marriage- of two differing Instituttons, the openness of the publte library versus the ctosod nature of a prison. 
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imePBMOOQYPORUBERMIOliA YEAR: 1004 

AUTHORS: 8hor, I . & Friir*, P. 
AVAILABLE FROM: B«rgln & Qtfvey 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUBCATEGORIES: COMMUNnV DEVELOPMENT; EMPOWERING ADULT LEARNERS; 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: EnoouraQas Cnii^ reflection 
on practice; Identiflfls future directions 

Empowerment Approach 

CLASSiC ReeearctvOriented 

COMMENTS: No literacy collection would be complete without this discussion of transformation in the classroom In 
t>oth Third and First World contexts. Shor and Freire demonstrate the effectiveness of dialogue In action as a prececal 
means t)y which teachere and students can become active partnere In the learning process. An empowerment ap- 
proach that examines the relation of the educational system to the larger society. 

iniEiPEDAOOGYOFTHEOPPRESSB) YEAR: 1970 

AUTHOR: Freire, P. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Continuum Press 

COMPONEfiTS: Boolt 

SUB-CATEGORIES: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES; UBERATINQ ADULT 
EDUCATION: COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

AREAS OF STT^NGTH: Promotes expansion of the reader's horizons 

Prescriptive Approach 
Empowerment Approach 

CLASSIC Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: In this book, Freire passionately and incisively provides a political, economlc,and social context for adult 
literacy programs. The model he offere stresses a combination of critical thinking skills and (political or work-related) 
subject matter which is deeply felt by and relevant to leamere. It encourages teachere to understand that literacy 
training should be attached to real life experiences. Variations on this model can be used in community and work- 
based literacy program. 



TITlEiWrTHM OUR REACH: BREANNG THE CYCLE OF DtSADVANTAGE YEAR: 1988 

AUTHOR: Schorr. L B. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Anchor/Doubleday & Company 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEGORY: DIVERSE POPULATIONS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Shows sensitivity and respect 

for indivkJual and group differences Empowerment Approach 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practk» Oriented 

COMMENTS: By examining the complex factors that impact many undereducated families, this book devetops a broad 
social and economk: context for the study of issues like k)w literacy among adults and their chiMren. One of the chap- 
tere describes the characteristtes of successful programs and their staffs. It suggests that successful programs, wheth- 
er in health care, counseling or educatkxi, share common traits. 
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ABLEPnOFESStONALDEyELOPMBiTGUDE 



INTRODUCTION TO 
WORKPLACE LITERACY 



National awareness of the adult Illiteracy problem has grown dramatically over the past few years. Indeed, the 
awareness battle appears to have been won. The real challenge before us all now - the hard part -- isto 
tackle at all levels of society the host of dIfftoJit substartlve questtons f«*iQ us^ 
on the quality and suitability of programs and on whether the national literacy effort will produce real and 
lasting results. These questions already have and will keep gathering special Importance where workplace 
literacy programs are concerned. 

What, for example, do demographic changes and changes In the nature of work tell us about the kinds of 
basic skills sen/ices needed In the workplace and for what purposes? When should employee bask: skills 
programs be general in nature and when should they be specifically iob-related? How does a Job-related 
program differ from a general literacy program, and what are the Implications for the training of the profes- 
sionals who must design, plan, and operate the programs? What does a company and/or its educational 
partner need to do and understand to determine whether a job-related program Is needed? 

How Should programs be designed so as to be instmcttonaily effective and cost effective? Why Is the nctkm 
of nuncttonal comexi* importart to the design of a workplace program? What are suitable and te^ 
testing and assessment in a workplace basic skills program? To what extern can iob-related programs be 
generic in nature and useful across companies and industries? To what extent must they be Industry, 
company, or plart speclfte? To what exterit must they be planned and organized so as to meet the goals 

both emptoyees and emptoyers? What Is the relatk)nship between the acquisltkNi cf higher literacy skUls and 
American productivity and competitiveness? 

In order to design a good employee skills upgrading program, especially one that Is job-linked, questions 
such as these must be thoughtfully explored. Moreover, increasingly It is understood that the professional 
expertise needed to design good workplace programs is dHfSrent from that needed for general literacy pro- 
grams. For these reasons. The ABLE Pmfessior. ^9vetopmer»fGi//(to Is a timely and valuable contribution to 
the fieW. It recognizes the country's profound pru jsstonal devetopment need and gives literacy practWoners 
a thoughtful and comprehensive Introduction to the important questions and Issues, In both general and 
workplace literacy. 

For those who warn to devetop a wWer and deeper understanding and capacity In workplace IKeracy — ^ 
hope the Guide will spark that kind of interest — my own organizatton has an extensive worttplace bibliogra- 
phy on tap, as do a number of other organizatkxis. 

—Gall Spangenberg 

Vice President end Operating Head, The Business Council for Elfective Uteracy 
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WORKPLACE BASICS: THE SKILLS EMPLOYERS WANT 



Now that basic skills educators have accepted the 
workplace as a legitimate source of students and a 
potential site for Instruction, ABE practitioners will want 
to acquaint themselves with Workpl9C9 Basics: The 
Essential Skills Employers Went As a vice president of 
the American Society for Training and Development, the 
principle author, Anthony Carnevale, has set out to 
establish the base-line for understanding and imple- 
menting basic skills programs in the wortcplace. 

The book is written primarily for adult educators in 
corporate training and their managers, it is part of a 
series designed to help human resource development 
professtonais: 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 



Basic skills instructors and program administrators will 
find It useful as a gukie to thinking through how to make 
theirwori(place-based programs more effective. Lead- 
ers and teachers of traditional ABE programs will find 
interesting and weliKtocumented challenges to conven- 
tional assumptions about what the basics are and how 
best to teach them. 

Readers shouM keep the authors' training background 
in mind as they read this book. While they talk about 
educational issues and propose educational inten^en- 
tk>n strategies, the authors frequently blur the distinctton 
between educatk)n progrsms and training programs. As 
an advocate of outcome-tiased programs. Workplace 
Basics may seem to the casual reader to be nan-owiy 
prescriptive, in fact, the objective advocated is always, 
dearly, to find the more effective way to teach individu- 
als the skills they need to enhance their effectiveness in 
their work and thus improve their Job security, in the 
ecor)omic realm, this is empowerment of a high order. 

Hw hMit ofWMptaNBMlM 
ii StMMy Mid 
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The book is based on a core of research ktontifying the 
kinds of skills emptoyers value in their wortcers, the best 
practices in workplace programs addressing these 
okills, and short summaries of the theories underlying 
the best practk»8. Everything proposed in the book has 
worked, and it frequently works better than instrucUon in 
traditional settings, possibly because of motivational 
and cognitive values of the programs. 



Rcvtaw by Unda 8tok«r, EMMitel Skllia RMOuro* C«nt*r 

One chapter Is devoted to each of seven sets of ossen- 
tial workplace skills identified by the authors in the 
course of their research. Each skW is described in some 
techntoal detail and the theory underiying the skin is out- 
lined. Recommended approaches to Instruction in the 
workplace are summarized and illustrated by case 
studies from 'best practice' company programs. Each 
chapter ends with a list of common workplace compe- 
tencies for the specific skill. No reader who is an expert 
in a particular content area will be entirely satisfied with 
the chapter devoted to that content area. However, 
taken as a whole Wofkp/ace Sas/c presents the curricula 
in a rich way that will be full of insights for the reader. 



Workplace Basics is an important book. It is important 
for its intended audience, the HRD professionals who 
manage corporate training and development programs, 
in that it delineates the key issues and approaches they 
need to keep in mind when developing program parity 
for employees who need to improve basic skills. The 
danger will be that the HFtO managers will find the train- 
ing talk in the book seductive and will stop short of the 
hard wort( of developing the educational interventions 
that meet their emptoyees' needs. 

The book is also important for basic skills educators 
because it outlines an important educatk>nal and devel- 
opmentai agenda that must be addressed if we wish to 
claim honestly that we are meeting the needs of our 
constituents in worksite-based programs or In more 
tradnk)nal settings. The danger ABE professkxiais face 
will be the temptation to dismiss the implications that 
Workplace Basics has for day-to-day practice In adult 
learning centers. 

One of the kny ways that students can empower them- 
selves is to develop the skills they need to gain secure 
emptoyment in meaningful wort(. Workplace Basics pro- 
vkJes us with an agenda for determining what skills our 
students need to acquire and goes on to describe how 
best to teach them. We coukj do worse than to adopt it 
and buikJ from It. 
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imC: BOnOM UNCi TH& BMSIC 8MUB MTHE VVOmiACE 
EDrTOR:Larch«,a 

AVAILABLE FROM: U.S. Qovemmerrt Printing Office 

SUBCATEGORIES: STRATEGIC PLANNING; POUTICS OF ADULT EDUCATION; 
ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT; PUBUC RELATIONS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with contemporary issues; 
Addresses future directions 

CURRENT 



YEAR: 1988 



COMPONENTS: Booklet 



Prescriptive Approach 
Practice Oriented 



COMMENTS: This short booklet provides a good overview of t>a8k; skills and the wortcplace. It includes infonnatk)n on 
how to klentify literacy problems, conduct a literacy audit, and devetop a worttplace literacy program. It also contains 
an extensive library of resources, Including texts on workplace literacy and organizatk>ns and associatk>ns whk^h have 
an interest in wortdbrce literacy. 



TTTLEiESLPORACnON 

AUTHOR: Averbach, E., & Wallerstein, N. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Addison Wesley 



SUB-CATEGORIES: SOCIAL CONTEXT; INSTRUCTIONAL STRAQEQIES; 
DIVERSE POPULATIONS 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Deals with contemporary issues and practtees; 
Coherent, well written 

CURRENT 



YEAR: 1989 



COMPONENTS: Workplace Text 



Empowerment Approi'ch 
PractkM Oriented 

COMMENTS: Highly recommended as a woricplace text. It is suitable for intemiediate and advanced ESL students and 
may be appropriate for native English speakers If a teachw adopts the reading/research selecttons. Presents a much 
broader context for wori(place educatkxi than industry- or jot>-specifk; texts. 



Tm£: TRANNQ M AMBICA 

AUTHORS: Camavele, A.P., Gainer. J.J. & Viilet, J. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Jossey-Bass 



SUB-CATEGORY: POLITICS; PHILOSOPHY 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretk»liy based but not 
highiy technk^; Contemporary issues 

CURRENT 

COMMENTS: This book presents the findings of a three^year study by ASTD and the U.S. Department of Labor on how 
L «1. ^ workforce is structured, managed, financed and coordinated. Specific techniques are given for 

bulWing training programs in a variety of business settings. Poltoy recommendattons are addressed to educatore and 
emptoyers as well as government offfclals. 



YEAR: 1990 
COMPONENTS: Book 



Prescriptive Approach 
Research Approach 
Practtee Oriented 



Tm£:UI«ADilQBA8IC8iaUBFORlHEW0mPlACE YEAR: 1980 

AUTHOR: Appalachian Regkxwl Commission 
AVAil^LE FROM: PSU Inst for the Study of Adult Literacy 

COMPONENTS: Thirty-minute videotape and manual 

SUB-CATEQORIES: ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT; INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; 

AREAS OF STRENQTIH: Deals with contemporary issues; 
Clear organization of topics and ideas 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This practical manual de8crit)es the decision-maldng process in designing wori(place literacy programs. 
It sets the scene for coming to terms with the client and learner's employer, and discusses strategies for detemtin- 
ing learning goals and options in line with employer as well as learner needs. A 30-minute video showcasing eight 
Appalachian region literacy programs for the workplace supplements the manual. 

miE: WORKFORCE aOOO YEAR: 1987 

AUTHORS: Johnson. W. B. & Pacl(er. A. H. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Hudson Institute 

COMPONENTS: Book 

SUB-CATEQORIES: DIVERSE POPULATIONS; CLASSROOM COMMUNITIES; WOMEN'S 
ISSUES; NEEDS ASSESSMENT; EVALUATION 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organizatkm of topk» and kteas; 
Promotes expanston of reader's horizons 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practk:e Oriented 

COMMENTS: Packer and Johnson chart dynamic forces that will shape employment priorities in the next decade. 
Qood documentation of workforce trends, axtremeiy valuat>le to adult literacy educators who need to k>e aware of one 
of the 'ends' of their endeavors — a literate workforce. 

TITLE: WORKPLACE UIERACY YEAR: 1986 

EDITOR: Skagen, A. 

AVAILABLE FROM: American Management Association 

COMPONENTS: A Membership Publication 

SUB-CATEGORIES: ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT; STRATEGIC PLANNING; FUNDING 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretteai/research bases supported; 
Identifies future directtons 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Research Approach 

COMMENTS: This book is an excellent primer for anyone who wishes to inhale a great deal of theoiy and many statis- 
tics in one qutok breath. The first chapter, by David Harmon, succinctly expands the simple definltkxi of 'iiiiteracy to fit 
in a workplace context. Subsequent chapters describe methods for doing a 1^9i|icy assessment, cun'ent workplace 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
ADULT LITERACY RESOURCES 



Do you foel overwhelmed by the amount and Wnds of resource Ajyou 
sometimes sure that the type dWomwIlon you need e)d8tat« Are 
you convinced that everyone else but you understands the latest Infonnatlon in literacy education? If so. you 
may be suffering from what Richard Wunnan terms •Infomailon anxiety.' 

Unfortunately, the task of keeping up with resources in adult literacy may create Information anxiety. The rapid 
devetopmert of resources in adult literacy nMfces It dWk^jIt to be knowledgeable about ^ 
ak>ne evaluate their relevance for your current wori(. However, If you know how to kJentlfy, access, setoct, and 
use resources, you can curb your lnfomMttk>n anxtely and make more effective and eflkd^ 

Consulting bibliographies is one of a number of strategies that can be used to Identify and select appropriate 
resources. Like other methods for sorting through the universe of available materials, this one has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The biggest advantage Is the fact that someone, usually an authority In the are^ 
sifted through a number of Items to compile the bibliography. Thus, you can rely on the compller'a sut>|ect 
expertise and familiarity with the materials to save your the time d revlewl^ 
raphies are frequently annotated and these descriptkm can be used In making dedstons abo^ 
to use. Also bibltographies sometimes contain informatkm (e.g., lists of publish 
the resources. 

The use of bibltographles is not without Its drawbacks, however. In a rapMV OK^^ 
bibliography may be out of date before it is printed because new material is emerging all the time. Also, some 
bibliographies do not include Infomiation about how the materials were selected. The omiaaton of aelectton 
criteria can leave open to question such things as the compiler's bias, the purpose of the WbUography, and the 
amount of material reviewed. 

Used appropriately, bibliographies can help you identify and select the most suitable resources to solve your 
Infonnation problems. Although purposely complied bibliographies, such as those contained in this section of 
The ABLE Guide, can be partlculariy helpful, you shoukj not overiook other lists of resources, including refer- 
ences at the end d journal artteles. These lists are also effective for ktentifying a^ 
be more current than some bibltographles. 

The next time you feel an attack of information anxiety you may find it beneficial to consult a bibliography. Al- 
though a bibliography may not provide you a complete answer to your infonnation problem. It can grant an 
entree to the resources. 

-SUSAN IMEL 

Director, Educational Resources Information Center, ERICiAO/E 
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ERIC — THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER 



by 8uMn Imtl. Oirtolor ERIC/ACVE 



ERIC — The Educational Resources Information Center 
— is a federally supported educatlonai database that 
currently receives Its funding from the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. Designed to put the results of educatlonai 
research and development in the hands of researchers, 
practitioners, administrators, and pollcymalcers, ERIC 
consists of a central unK in Washington, DC, and sixteen 
clearinghouses located throughout the country, each 
focusing on a specific area of education. 

Each clearinghouse Is responsible for acquiring and 
processing information in its assigned area in order to 
build the ERIC database. The database, which can be 
accessed through printed index, by computer, or in CD- 
ROM format, consists of two types of literature. The first 
is the document literature, sometir. tes knam as fugitive 
material* since It would not be readily available unless 
selected and included In ERIC. Recently completed 
research reports, curriculum and instructional materials, 
teaching guides, descriptions and evaluations of exem- 
plary programs, and other documents are examples of 
the types o* materials that are announced in ERIC'S 
monttily document index, Resources In Education (RIE). 
ERIC also Includes journal literature. Each month arti- 
cles from more than 700 education-related journals are 
annotated and included In Cumulative Index to Journals 
In Education {CUiEi. 

in addition to building the database, ERIC 
Clearinghouses provide reference services to their client 
groups by answering questions, making referrals to 
other agencies, and providing searches of the ERIC 
database. They also develop and disseminate products 
that provide information on high-interest areas within 
education and that review and synthesize material in the 
database. Examples of these products Include the 
popular ERIC Digest series and brief, annotated bibliog- 
raphies. 

Two ERIC components sen^e adult literacy practitioners 
and can t>e contacted for further infomiation. They are 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Voca- 
tional Education (ERIC/ACVE), Center on Education for 
Training and Employment, 1900 Kenny Road, Colum- 
txjs, OH 43210*1090 and the National Clearinghouse on 
Literacy Education (NCLE). Center for Applied Unguis- 
tics, 1118 22nd Street, NW, Washington, DC 20037. 
ERIC/ACVE covers the broad field of adult education, 
including adult basic education and adult literacy. NCLE 
is an adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse that collects literacy 
materials for adults and out-of-schooi youth with limited- 
English proficiency. ERIC/ACVE and NCLE produce 



Digests and other free or low-cost materials on topics 
related to adult literacy and basic education. 



ERIC RESOURCES 

EnCDiQBaiB 

Digests are two-page reports on topics of current inter- 
est in education that present a brief synopsis of relevant 
literature or practices. ERIC/ACVE Digest titles of interest 
to literacy educators include Adult Literacy Learner 
Assessment, Teaching Adults with Learning DIsatilllties, 
and tVomen, Work, and Literacy. 

Tiendls & tasues Alsrts 

Two-page resource lists developed to provide informa- 
tion on emerging trends and issues, Trends and Issues 
Alerts include a brief description of the topic and a list of 
Information sources and resource organizations. Trends 
and Issues titles include 'Adult Uteracy" and "Workplace 
Literacy.* 

M^forPUblcalions 

Major publications present an In-depth analysis and 
synthesis of an area Titles of these monographs, whtoh 
are available for a nominal cost, include: Adult Literacy 
Education: Program Evaluation and Learner Assessment, 
Family and Intergeneratlonal Literacy Programs, and 
Adults with Learning Disabilities: An Overview for the 
Adult Educator. 

EnCFfe 

Produced twtoe, annually, the ERiO File is ERIC/ACVE's 
n6wslottor* 

BVCSeivioee 

ERIC Clearinghouses offer a number of servtees includ- 
ing searches, answers to sut)ject-related questk)ns, and 
referrals to other agencies. ERIC/ACVE will also provide 
camera-ready copies of Digests and Trends and Issues 
Alerts that can be reproduced and distributed at work- 
shops and conferences. 



FOR NORB IKFORMATZON, CONTACT: 
Usftr Sttrvictk^ ;Birc/ACV8, 1900 
K«iiny Rpad , Colunbus , OH 43210- 
1090, 




ADVANCE: SERVING PENNSYLVANIA'S ADULT EDUCATION COMMUNITY 



AdvancE is the adult education resource center and 
ctearinghouse for the state of Pennsylvania. Itisadmin- 
istered by the School Ut)rary Media Division of the State 
Library in the Pennsylvania Department uf Education, 
with funding provided by the Division of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education Programs, its clientele includes 
adult basic education administrators and teachers, 
coordinators of volunteer literacy councils, tutors, 
counselors, and others involved in adult education in 
the state. 

AdvancE has a long history of service tc the adult 
education community. It was originally established at 
Miliersville University in ths 1970's. In 1983 the sen^ice 
was transferred to the State Library to become a part of 
the PDE Resource Center, which senses the education 
contmunity as a whole. Today, Pennsylvania is one of a 
number of states that provides adult basic education 
programs with access to a collection of resources and 
other information services. 

The underlying philosophy of AdvancE Is the beUef that 
adult educators need prompt access to information and 
a i(nowledge of available resources. They need to knanm 
the results of recent research efforts; they need access 
to a wide variety of commercial and locally developed 
resources: and they need to know about successful 
new practices for possible adopfJon/adaption. To pro- 
vide prompt service AdvancE has an ton-free telephone 
number (1-800-992-2238) for Pennsylvania residents 
and strives to provide a four-day response time. 

Specific sen/ices include providing access to a special- 
ized coiiection of materials, access to information in on- 
line databases, and support for staff development activi- 
ties. These sen/ices encompass the following: 

RESOURCE COUHmON 

The AdvancE collection contains both print and audio- 
visual materials for classroom use, teacher preparation, 
and administrative decision making. Topks covered in 
the collection include a heavy emphasis on reading, 
ESL, workplace, QED, and staff devetopment In fact, all 
of the materials listed in this bibliography will be added 
to the collectkxi and made avaiiat>le for k>an to Pennsyl- 
vania's practitioners. In addition to commercially 
produced materials, the collection houses Pennsylva- 
nia-produced Adult Education Act Sectk>n 353 materials 
and makes these available to programs. Many of the 
products are also added to the ERIC database for 
access by other states. 



AdvancE can proWde PMn$ylvanla 
programs with access to all £fl/C 
doGumenta and Journal artlclaa llatad 
In thia Quida. All commorclally pro- 
duced monographa llatod are avail' 
abia on a loan baala from tha Penn- 
aylvanla Dapartmant of Educatlon'a 
Claarlnghouaa AdvancE, 

0M4JNE OOianilBl 8EARCHMQ SERVICeB 
AdvancE has access to a variety of on-line computer 
data bate s , including ERIC, the Educatfc)nal Resources 
InfomnatkMi Center System described by Susan Imel in 
this publication. In response to a client's query, Ad- 
vancE can devetop a search strategy to Mentliy materi- 
als on a partk»lar sut)ject in ERIC and produce a prkit- 
out of those documents and Journal artk:ies. However, 
the information retrieval service does not stop there. 
Through the State Library AdvancE will send the client 
mk:rofk^ copies of ERIC documents and photocopies 
of Journal articles. Thus, AdvancE complsmenta and 
provktos Pennsylvania practittoners with easy access to 
ERIC materials. 

STAFF DEVBJOPI»n- 

AdvancE supports staff development by encouraging 
on-site visits to examine materials in the collectton and 
discuss program needs. Small groups can be accom- 
modated most effectively. Prior to the visit clients are 
asked to kJentify several topics or subjects of partk;ular 
interest Staff then completes an on-line search and re- 
trieves relevant materials from the collectk>n. AdvancE 
supports staff development activities of the ARl E Divi- 
sk)n and Its programs by making presentatkNis, sendng 
on committees, staffing exhibits and writing artfeies for a 
variety of publicatkxis. 

All these efforts — offering a collection of resources, 
serving as the disseminator of 353 materials, accessing 
ERIC, and supporting staff devetopment are designed to 
respond to the needs of the adult education community. 

i 900) 99z-z2»^^^:^pmmVfmm^t 
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meABUECUnnCULJUMQUK-fHElOOO YEAR: 1990 

EDITOR: Royce, 8. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Pennsylvania's CjearinQhouse AdvancE 

COMPONENTS: Annotated Bibliography 

SUB-CATEGORIES: LITERACY; ABE; ESL; QED; WORKPLACE, SPECIAL PROJECT RESOURCES 

AREAS OF STRENQTH: Clear organization of topics; 
Immediate application to aduK literacy 

Research Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This annotated L<>}liography of exemplary lesources for adult basic and literacy education students 
provides reviews of 107 resources in the subcategories listed above. Only resources deemed appropriate for ABLE 
learners were selected by a panel of ABLE experts, whose frank and perceptive comments about the materials is in- 
cluded. The guide also features a listing o# job-specific workplace curriculum and exemplary special projects. 



Tf11£AIXJLT BASIC SNUB: SEIEC110NS FROM UFELONQLEARNMQ YEAR- 1990 

EDITORS: Keeton,P., Pari(er, J. & Scales, A 
AVAILABLE FROM: AAACE 

COMPONErfTS: Anthology 

SUB-CATEGORIES: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; CURRiCULULM DEVELOPMENT; 
GUIDES; CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Theoretk^lly based but not heavily 

technteal; Describes contemporary practtees Prescriptive Approach 

Empowerment Approach 

CURRENT Practtee Oriented 

COMMENTS: Some of the best artksies that addressed adult bask: skills were selected from the 1985-1989 edltk}ns of 
Lifelong Learning, the journal of the American Association for Adul? and Continuing Education. Included are discus- 
sions of policy issues, teaching styles, intergenerational learning, computers in basic skills programs and numerous 
Techniques for wortcing with new readers and ABE/ESL/GED students. 



TTIIE: BOOKS FOR ADULT NEW READERS YEAR 1989 

EDITOR: Pursell, F. J. 

AVAILABLE FROM: New Readers Press 

COMPONENTS: Bibik)graphy 

SUB-CATEGORIES: FICTION AND NON-FICTION BOOKS FOR NEW READERS 

AREAS OF STRENQTH: Clear organlzaiton of toptes; 

Immediate applk^kxi to literacy program Prescriptive Approach 

Empowennent Approach 

CUHHENT Practtee Oriented 

COMMENTS: An excellent bibliography of literacy materials for adult new readers. The recommended titles include 
over 654 items whfch are annotated and organized by ftotton and nonftetkxi categories. Each entry has a reading level 
detemiined by the Gunning Fog index. 



im£CUI«iCULJUMGIJI)E:BO0NB&IC1H0D6miEAC^ YEAR: 1066 

AUTHOR: Buckingham, M.S. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Free Ubrary of Philadelphia 

COMPONENTS: Curriculum Quide 

SUB-CATEQORIES: READING: MATH; LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: TEACHING; PHILOSOPHY 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organization of topics; 
Coherent, well-written 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: Designed for use tiy volunteer tutors worldng with adults reading at an intermodiate level, this curriculum 
guide includes such key topics as reading comprehenskxi, writing, math, QED material and lit)rary resources. It r-^^s- 
es the value of small-group instructton and discusses the problems cf assessment. 



TITLE: EDUCATION &SOCETY: A BBUOQRAPHY OF UTERACYGSUES YEAR: 1988 

EDITOR: Ohiiger, J. 

AVAIIJ^LE FROM: Bask: Choices 

COMPONENTS: Annotated Bit}lk>graphy 

SUB-CATEGORIES: HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY AND POUnCf*; SOCIAL COf^ffEXT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Encourages critk»l reflectton 

on practice; Expands reader's horizons Empowerment Approach 

Research Apjxoach 

CURRENT Practtoe Oriented 

COMMENTS: "To be literate,* says M. Stanley, is to attend to the worid around us; interpret what we hear and see; and 
to name, in our own vok»s, the condustons that we are prepared to let inform our conduct It seems to me unwise to 
force the concept of literacy beyond this point.* This bibliography of literacy issues asks some hard questions and 
provides some alternative answers. You owe it to yourself to expand your own *literacy horizon* by acquiring this re- 
source. 



1TTI£:B8LCURRK:ULJUMQUDE YEAR: 1988 

AUTHORS: Batt. K., Furstenberg, E., & Reitzes, J. 
AVAILABLE FROM: Free Ubraiy of Philadelphia 

COMPONENTS: Handbook 

SUB-CATEGORIES: ESL; CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organizatkKi of toptes and kleas; 
Theoretk^al/research bases supported 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practk» Oriented 

COMMENTS: An informative handboolt for volunteer ESL tutors which provides tips for working with non-English- 
speai(ing students who are not literate in their own language. Sections on conversation, coping skills, listening, and 
punctuation are included. Recommanded ESL curriculum materials range in scope from beginner to advanced. 
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P»AIM YOUR OMfN ABE ICAOMQ MATBIALB 

AUTHOR: Rice. Q. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Scott. Foresman & Co. 



YEAR: 1990 
COMPONENTS: Book 



SUBCATEGORIES: READING; CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organization of topics aiKi ideas; 
Theoretical t)ase8 supported 

Prescriptive Approach 

CURRENT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: A very practical and useful guide for the literacy tutor or teacher. It gives guidelines for woricing with non- 
readers, tips for one-on-one and classroom teaching, suggestions for preparing and individualizing materials, and 
ideas for using language experience stories and everyday reading materials. Anyone can create good, useful materials 
for learners with this txxik. 



Tm£: HEADER DEVBJOPMENrBBUOGRAPHY YEAR 1990 

AUTHOR: CoHins, V 

AVAILABLE FROM: Free Ut)rary of Philadelphia 

COMPONEf^: Annotated Bit>iiography 

SUB-CATEGORY: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Clear organization of topics and issues; 
Coherent, well written 

CURREfyfT Practice Oriented 

COMMENTS: This t>it}liography is a selective, annotated, graded list of adult education instmctional materials written 
on the eighth grade level and k>elow. Organized by subject categories, it includes ABE and ESL skill level charts. 
Special features include guklelines for selecting literacy materials, an explanatkMi of the Gunning-Fry readability index, 
a literacy resource directory and addresses of publlshefs and distributors. 



TTTIE: WORKPLACE LTTERACYPUBUGATIONS FOR PRACTTTONBFe YEAR: 1989 

AUTHOR: Aderman, B. 

AVAILABLE FROM: Adult Literacy and Bask: Educatkm 

COMPONENTS: Artk:le 

SUB-CATEGORIES: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES; BIBUOGRAPHY 

AREAS OF STRENGTH: Promotes expanston of the 
reader's horizons 

CURRElsIT Practtee Oriented 

COMMENTS: Addressed to practitkxiers interested in wortcplace literacy, Aderman provkjes a review of 16 resources 
that deals with raising the awareness of businesses and unions, developing a work site program and providing job- 
related bask: skills instructkm. 
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ABIt£mOFESSI0IMV.OEVELaPMB^GUDE 



JOURNALS AND NEWSLETTERS FOR ADULT UTERACf PROVIDERS 



BmAm by J. HmM 8^ Olinboro Om Coltofl» 



Adult & Continutfyi Educatton Todau /AG^ 
ISeOHiyMDflv* PublMMd:WMldy(80pwyMi) 
M«nh«llan.KBe6S0e Coct: l8SyMr 

(Bia)S3M979 ContMt WWi«nA.DrwM 

Adult Bwlc Education; An jnterdtedpHnaiv Joumfli 
CofflmiMlononAduilBMieEduo«tton(AAACq PublWtMl: 3 limM • yMr 



UnhnnhyofOtorgla 
Coll«g«ofEduo«iion 
AttMM, OA 30802 
(404) 542-2214 

Adult Education Quartflih/ 
AnrnioM AMooMon for AduH & 
Continuing Eduertion (AAACq 
1112ieih8t,NW8uto420 
WMhinglon, DC 20036 
(208)4634333 

Adult Leamlna 

Anwrioan AMOciMion for AduR & 
Condnulno Eduetffon (AAACQ 
111216lh8t.rm8uil*420 
WMhinglon. DC 20036 
(202)4634333 

ALLPointaBullfltin 
Oivitfon of Adult Eduealton & UtorMy 
Offloo of Veoclfond * AduK EduocUbn 
U.8. Ooportmont of Eduo«bon 
WMhington, DC 20202-7240 
(202)7324309 

AMMUfiN! 

Adult UlMMy RMouroo tniWuto 
960 Com m o n wM h h Av. 
Botton. MA 02216 
(617)7824666 

SQiL 

ButinoM Council for Effootivo Utorocy 
1221 Avonuo of tho AmoricM - 35 Pi. 
NMvYorit, NY 10020 
(212) 'f12-241Sor2412 

The CFL Letter 
ThoConlorforUtorMy 
636 South 46th StTMt 
PhilMMphia, PA 19143 
(215)382-3700 

Directtona In Adult Education 

8tMi(-V«ughn Company 
Attn: Mvgarot Ricico 
PC Box 26015 
Au«tln, TX 78755 
(512)3434227 



Cost 

ContMt: 



120 year 
TomVatMitina 



Publiahwi: QuartMly 
Coaf. $36yaar 
Contaot: Jaanatia Smith 



Pubiiahad:8timMayaar 
Cooc $37yoar 
Contaef. Jaanatia Smith 



Put>iiahad: Bi-monthly 

Coot: Fraa 

Contact: Joyoa Ry«n, EdKor 



Publithad: Biwnonthly 

Coat Fraa 

Contact Stava Rauya, Editor 



Pubiiahad: Quarlariy 
Coat Fraa 
Contact: To tha Editor 



Put>iiahad: Quaitarty 

Coat Fraa 

Contact: Franii Shaa. Editor 



Pubiiahad; Quartariy 
Coat: Fraa 
Contact: fytargarat iVcica 



Baat aduH aduMbon waatdy In tha UnHad 8MM...infomM»> 
IN*. IhougM-provokIng oolumnltli,..* Nvindew to tha world* 
of aduk aduo«llon...v«y rMdabla...pafhap*«My pcomol* 
•ponaofing ofoinln«on too mueh...uaM humor vmN. 



Thia naw Journal rapiaoaa tha CQABFa AdkifirUMoy 
and fiaafo Edkioitfon.. A prMtMonar'a AEQ. k wHI faatura 
ourrant laaawoh In ABE and adult lllaraoy...paitodlo 
ravlMva of inalMial*..i*glaMhra r*via«M...aubffllaalon* 
ara anoouragad. 



Tha raaaaroh Journal for adult lilaraoy in tha Unllad 
Although many fit lha 16 artlolM aaeh yaar daai ivWi 
Waraoy. thay aaam to ba wfMon for prefMaora of adult 
aduealfon and not lha practWonara. 



Journal iMandad to maat tha naada of all mambara of 
AAAC£..Ainio«t akMNya tMO or mora ailMM daaHng with 
adult Maraoy...daapila magoina format aoma laauM oan 
ba raaaaroh orianlad...aitielM w aMiwHte n , Momiallva. 



Offare lha U.S. Dapaitmant of Education parapaodva.. 
raadabla...offar» good raaouroaa. 



Nawalattir aarvM tha Boalon aiaa...aKoaliant 
raaouroM...vaiuabla tipa on praottoa. aapoolaKy in tha E8L 
■ TakM an ampowannant approach to iltaraoy. 



Important nawwiKiar to raad...vaiy Infonnallva. pwAad with 
good inlonnation...1ha bu a inaM oommunNy'a para p acMva 

on lltoraey...aomoiMhil dMIeult to raad baoauM of wnall 

print 



Primarily a promolfon piaoa for tha Cantor for Ularaoy ..1 
Philadalphia. ItfMituiia intaraadng and often innovaHva 
projacto and programa oonduclad by tha Canlar. 



A nawalattar from a publiahing company la usually Juat an 
•dvartiaamant in dikguiaa - not ao with thla walNvritton 
infonnitfva naw*lattor..a paga and a third of advMtiaamant 
in a 12-paga naMalatlar la vary tattoful. 
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^ ADULT LnBtACYPMCmnONBiS 

ERIC 



ESL Notes 

Th* CtMflngheuM on AduR Education 
400 MMyl«ndAv ».,«y Room 4426 

(202)732-2399 



PubHihtcl: Irrtgular 
CotI: FrM 



Fomwi to mort lik^ • X^rox handout than • niwvtMtor... It 
valuabte bMftMM o( tht varta^ of infom^^ 



QEOToilif>a8oivtooo 
Amoriom CounoU on EduoaHon 
Ona Oi4)onl Ctrpio - SuHi 20 
Waahlngton, DC 20036*1 163 
(202)O3M4OO 

Intofmatton UDdatfl 
Uoraoy AmMwmo Contor 
IS Duloh eiroot 
NMvYoifc, NY 10038 
(212)287-5300 

Journal of Reading 
tntomalionai RMding AMoolatlon 
800 Bwfcodalo Rood 
PC Box 8130 
Nowaffc,DE 107144138 
(302) 731-1800 

The Ladder 

PiNh LNonMy Aodon Now 

1332QairoM.8E 

WMhlngton. DC 20043 

(202)547-8003 

Ufeline 

F8U Conlorfer Inttmot Dov. SwvicM 
2003 Apolaohoo Parkway 
T a l la hnn . FL 32301 -4828 
(eO4)487<2064 

Uteracv Advance 
Laubooh Utaraey Intomational 
1320 JamoaviUo Road 
SyraoMO, NY 13210 
(31Q) 422-8121 

NCAL Newsletter 
National Conlir for AduK Utoracy 
U.of P, 3700 Walnut etraat 
PhllMMphla. PA 18104-6216 
(215)886^00 

NCBE Forum 

(National C4oaring)iouao for Bilingual Education 
111822ncl8traot.NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
(800) 321-NCBE 

NCLE Notes 

Naiiortai doaringhouao on Ltlaracy Education 
Cwitw for AppUod Ungulttica 
1118 22nd8tra«t,NW 
Wattilngton, DC 20037 
1-800^1 -NCBE 



PubUahod: Bl^nonmiy 

Coat Fraa 

CoMMt Suaan Robinson 



Publishad: Quaitarty 
Cost Fraa 

Contact: Unda Somars, Editor 



Pubitshad: Otimaaayaar 



Cost 
Contaot: 



$38yoar 
Janata Binltlay 



Publiahad: Bi-monthly 
Cost $20yaar 
Contact IMichaalFox 



Publishad: Bi-monthly 
Cost Fraa 
Contact Francos Brool( 



Publiahad: Quaitwiy 
Cost flOyaar 
Contact To tha Editor 



PuUishod: Unlcnown 
Cost Frva 



Publishad: Biwnonthly 
Cost Fraa 

Contact Ann Kannady, Editor 



Publishad: TWIco yaarty 
Cost Fraa 
Contact: Fran Kaanan 



Foouaad, obvioualy.onthaQEObuthaaaxoaUontaiticiaa 
and providaa an InfomMHon baelcground that adult Maraey 
providars should hava. 



NswsMtsr has davaiopad Into a 2B-paga magazina... 
Aitloiaa hava a Naw York City oriantation...WaiNvrittan arti- 
ciaa, ganarie to all lltaracy prowidara...Vaiy pdWoally awara. 



Tha IRA's poar-raviawad Journal Is tor thoaa intarastad In 
tha taaohing c( roMilng to adolascMits and adult8...axcsllant 
arttdaa, raaaaroh oriantad...aoma iaauaa hava limKad aiti- 
oiaa daaling wKh adults. 



Publiahad by a non-profit, community basad IMaraoy training 
and advocacy program In Waahlngton, D.C.Inaighthil, 
llbarai but politically astuto...vafy raadabia, usaa humor 
woll. 



Florida's Btat » spo n sorad naw s lattaf for iKaiong laaming. 
...vary raadabia-intaraating bacauaa of tha varisfty of projaots 
Florida is allamptlng...aoma ganarie aitlolas. 



Part of tha mambarship pacl(aga...official nswsMtsr for 
for tha association. 



Will baavailabia in Fall 1991. 



If you hava bilingual studants, thsn you should road this 
nsw s ls«tsr...not an outMandIng ns w slsttsr, but It dosa provitia 
tha facts from tha National Claaringhousa for Bilingual 
Education. 



Now Na«Misttar for the National Claaringhousa on Literacy 
...first iaaua was axeallsnL..rsadabla, vary lnfonnativa...oniy 
four pagss snd fraa. 
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^ffl ^yifltf Journal for Ufelonq Leamino 

QMoSMitCotl«9« PubiMMd: QuMtMly 

907QiwdnMKi 04Mt wHhMMnbMthip 

Qlnbom. NJ 06028 ConlMt: J. Harold Oihm 
(600)a6a-7131 oi8«lm«Ooor».EdllOf. 



101 8.W. lyWn SbMt. Suite 500 
PoiltMd, OR 97204 
(|Oa)87M800 

p gRI BuHattn 

U.6. Dvpvtnwnt d Eduoctlon 
966NM«JwMyAvt.,NW 
WMhlngton, DC 20e0M67O 
(20e}21»-156e 

OnMrw 

Aii*4fiean AMOolation for Aduh & 
C<«ntinulno EduoaHon (AAACQ 
1112ieih8t,NW8ullt420 
WMhlnglon,O.C. 20036 
(202)46»«33S 

UnhMTollyofMdno 

ACE Stiff OovolopflMnt Otfioo 

106-126 ShiblMhtall 

Orono.ME0446»0121 

(207)861-2486 

Read On 

Miyor"* CommlMton on Utoracy 
1S00 Walflul StTMt. 18th Floor 
PMIiidolphla. PA 19102 
(21Q 6888682 



PubUthod: Monthly 
Co* Frto 
CeMMt: To tho Editor 



PubUthod: Quutoriy 
Coot FrM 

ContMt Kay MeKInniy, EdMor 



Publkhad:6timaaay«ar 
Coat: 812.99 yaar 
Contact Jaanatta Smith, EdMor 



PublM>ad: Bl-monihiy 
Coat Fraa 
Contact To tha Editor 



Pul>Uahad: Quartariy 
Coat Fraa 
Contact To tha Editor 



A practHlowar oriantod Journal of • l U ii ati nnlrtnn .. 
lart MO iaauaa' (hamaa - *Adult Studann 
wNh OlaabttIM* and Tha Taaohar of Adulto.' 



Not wiMan for adult Utaraoy provWara but oocMionaUy haa 
aKoaNant artolaa that ara tranafarabla... provWaa a dNfarar« 



Mi^ amphaiia la on IC-12 aduoaHon; howavar. thara la 
tanalarabia Infonnaton avaHabla...Ona imNt raad a Httia 
daapar and look for poaaibia oonnae8ona...daaign and 
raadabWIy la not ouManding. 



r4awaMlar la Mandad to promela AAACE and Mi programa 
Soma good oarMTlo aitiolaa...liiti pubNoabona and worfcahopa. 



Tha Staia of Malna'a adult aduoabon nwwilittir... 
intoraatlng to raad baoauaa of tnair parapaodvaa and 
■pproaohaa...oood Idaaa oan ba found. 



Promotional plaoa for tha Miyor'a Commiaaton on LMaraoy 
...raad tt baoauaa of potentially good lda«...Phttadalphia 
group aitempte many Mataaling aolMllaa. 



Utaracy Vokjntaara of Amarica 
6796 WIdawatera Parkway 
Syraouaa, NY 13214 
(315)4488000 

Research on Uteracv 

Inatltute for tha study of AduK Literacy 

Pann State Collaga of Education 

248CaldarWay, Suite 307 

State Collaga. PA 18891 

^14) 863-3777 



Publiahad:3timaaayaar 
Coat Fraa 
Contact To tha Editor 



Publiahad: 3 timaa a yaar 

Coat Fraa 

Contact Dr. Eunioa N. Aikov 



Promotional nawilattar for LVA but uauaUy haa two good 
ganarlo artMaa aach teiua...walKwiMan. raadabte. infonn- 



NawaMtor*! fooui la aharing wKh raaaarohara and prao- 
tWonara Interaalad In adutt lltaraoy...lf you oan daal with vary 
email print and aoadamlo Jargon, you wIM find uailul 
infomtatkM) and thoughti>rovol(lng aitldaa. 



Report on Literacy Proaranns 

Buainaaa Publiahari, Inc. 
961 Parahlng Driva 
Silvar Spring, MD 20910-4464 
^1) 587-6300 



Publiahad: Bl-waakly 



M you oan afford tha prioa, thia nawalallar providaa tha moat 



Coat: S199-(-flratolaiapoataga up4o-date Infomtalion avaiiabte on IMaracy tegialalion and 
Contact: Dava Spaighto, Editor fundlng...aKoallant aaction on naw raaouroaa. 



TESOL Newsletter 

TESOL 

1 118 22nd Straat,NW 
Waahington, DC 20037 
(204 672-1271 



Publiahad: Bi^nonlhly 
Coat: With Mambarahip 
Contact: Jaan Zukowaki-Fauat 
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Official nawatettar of tha profaaalonal aaaoolaMon, Taaohara 
of Engllah to Spaakara of Othar Languagaa...uaafui, N 
Engliih la not your atudanf a primary languaga...vary amall 
typa, acadamioa'iv orlantad. 
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r^ni^lADULTUTEMCfPRMmnOMBiS 



AMMoMen for SupMvWon & Cunteulmn 
1200 N Pin SlTMl 

m54M110 



Coit! WMh nMinbcrahip 
CenlMl: To ttw Editor 



Adull Eduoiilon LJnkAM tervloM 
Boo(S14 
Tray. PA 16047 
(717)80M474 

TheWhitehou8eR« 
John C. WhlMwuM, Pubikhw 
3917Li<iy«M»Av«nu« 
OiiMhii.NE 68131 

Contaot LNMwy Contir 
PO Box 61826 
UnodaNE 66601-1626 



PubUthod: Monlhly (8tpt to Jum) 

Coot Froo 

Cofrtaot: D«vo Ruko. Editor 



Put>iiohod: Qutftoily 
Coot $12yoor 
ContMl: JohnWhMohouoo 



Pubiiohod: Monthly 
Coot $15yoor 

Contact Emily Horrlck 



Ponnoylvanlt'o adult IHofioy n owoliaor MohUflhH tho many 
Inlarartnn anifirttt— In tha CommonMaallh... ara^ nowilattar 
fOr amofam loaaoi loaouroao ana aoma q^kki gonano ait* 
lotaa...*buoy* daalgn. amaii print 



An antrapfanaurial approach to piovtda a n i w o l ottar and 
oaivioa for paopla taaohing raadb>g to adulta...a groat daal 
of aharing...rouoh around tha adgao. but thdwa promioa. 



OtrMalnawolattar of Contact Utaracy, managaroftha 
national Htaraoy hotllna...writao Hm original artioiaa but la a 
good compandium of tha t>aot artlcloa of olhar n a w alttlara. 



PUBUSHERS' USTING 



AAACE 


ABC-CUO 


Addlaon-Waaiav Pub Co Inc. 


111216th 8t NW 


POBoK 1011 


Jacob Way 


Waahkioton DC 20066 


Santa Bartwa. CA 631 1^101 1 


Raartinn MA 01387 


19021463^333 


AOS 06^1611 


MIT) 641.3700 


AibwiyEduoitfonalTV 


Amorioon Ubroiy AoooctoBon 


Amartean Managomant Aiaooiation 


27 Willi mAv. 


50 Eon Huron Sirool 


TmdoauRoad 


Albttiy, NY 12203 


CMoi«o,L 60611 


8aranaDljJ(a, NY 12063 


(518) 4664741 


(600)5464439 


(518) 801-6610 


Amhwit Cantor for bilMTWiloiMl Education 


Bantam, Doubtoday, DoH Pub. Co. 


Barbara Buah Foundation for 


UnivonHy of MMMMhuMtto 


Anohor, Doubtoday 8i Co. 


Family Utoraoy 


2BSHiM8oulh 


666 Fifth Avo. 


1002WlMon«lnAva,NW 


ArnhMt. MA 01003 


Washington, DC 20007 


NMvYoik, NY 10103 


(41^645-1500 


^2234634 


(202) 338 £000 


BaoicBooki 


^^^tt^O ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ {^)0 


BCEUIne. 


V 


30 W» Jaffaraoni #1 


1221 Av*. oftha Amartoaa, 36th Fk>or 


77 


Springflaid, IL 62702-4830 


Now Yo(k, NY 10020 


7777 


(217)522-6473 


(212) 512-2515 


Cwnbfkiao Univorally ProM 


CA8AS 


Cantor for Utaraoy, Inc. 


32E57tti8lrMt 


272S CortgrtM St, S-1 M 


6368 48th8traat 


Now York. NY 10022 


8an0togo,CA02110 


PhUadalphIa, PA 10143^035 


(212)024^000 


(610) 222-7B2S 


(215)382-3700 


Contomporoiy Book*, inc. 


Crowroada/Conttnuum Pub. 


Culturo Concapto, Inc. 


180NMiohigwiAvo. 


Continuum Proaa 


5 Darilngbrook Cr. 


Chioa90,ILeoeo1 


370 Laxington Avo. 


Toronto, Ontario MOA 3H4 


(800)621-10161 


Now York, NY 10017 


Canada 




(800)037-6667 


(416) 231-1602 






pMfon Eduoitfon 


O Primmer Pffcia WmI 


600 HMbor Blvd. 


POBOKIMIS 


B«tmonl.CA 94002 


ANMny. NY 12212 


(6001887-4283 


(510)409*1100 




Or— nwood PuoWtmng group 


HwiMr CoWm PubUthM 




(8cott,Fori$iMn« LLL DMtlon) 


ae Pom Ro*d WMt Box 6007 


lOOOEUktAvtmio 


WMiport.CT 06861 


QlinvliMr,E.O0Q2O 


(SO^SaMori 


fPOa OCT 1109 


Intomationtl RMding AMOolation 




600 Bwtndal* Rd., P.O. Box 6130 


3608«womo8bMt 


Ntw«rfc.DE 19714 


8m FwwiMO. CA 94104^1 


^02)731-1000 




LMnung awAoiiiMo HMOureo* 


LEAN 


P.O. Box 716 


1560HiyMMvo 


BiynMMvr. PA 19010 


Mmh«ltan.K8 66602 


(900)800-0330 


mnm tenu caw 


Maomiimn ruMMning company 




(MWTllO 




100 Front 81, Box 600 


DopieiBoxISI 


RiVMid«.h4J 06075 


SyraouM. NY 13210 


(BOiq 207-0700 


MXk 440M78 


(UUwMM)n * T*On. MM. liVUVUfKI 


OBrford UnhMTiltv Pr«M 




2001 EviraRoad 


320NWUIowAvt. 


Cvy.NC 27613 


UP(Mntii,CA 91746 


(618) 966*4638 


pOO) 40V7QOO 






Plonuni ProM 




233 Spring BIrMi 


WMMnflton. DC 20003 


NMvYori(,NY1W13 


(208) 547-8903 


(800) 221-0369 



PSU liwtituto for tho Study of AduK Utoracy 
204CaldwWay,8ulta200 
UnivMaity Parte, PA 16801 
(814) 86M777 

Southport Inatituta for Policy Anaiytl* 
POOtfioa 

820FiratSlNE.S-460 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202)682-4100 

Unlvaiaity of MInnaaota 
IMNAaaoolationforC/AE 
ITSPaikHaU 
Minnaapolla, MN 56455 
(612)6250662 



Ftoutiodga, Cttapman and Hail 
29WMt36thS(ra«t 
l^awYoric, NY 10001-2291 
(212)244-6412 

8taok«Vaughn Company 
3S20 Exaoutlva Cantor Dr. 
P.O. Box 26015, SuKo 300 
AiMtin,TX 78731 
S12)S4»8227 

UnlvaraMy of Oklahoma 
OCCE/200IWIoCaitarHall 
^4orman, OK 73037-0003 
(406)325-1060 
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FfM Ubfuy d PWtodalphto 
RMdar Dtv. Program • OQVYA 
Logan Squm 
PhRadalpNa. PA 19103 
(216)6888848 

Hudaon InaHmia 
0300 Emofion Wcy 
|fNNMwpoiia.M 46226 
(817) 846'1000 



lOtvanaPubUoatona 
P.O. Box 143 
Canoga Parte. GA91306 
(61^6844698 

Ularaey Volunlaara of Amarica 
8796 WMawalara Partcway 
Syraouaa. NY 13214 
(318)446«X» 

Nmv Yertt Stala DapL of Eduoadon 
A/CE Room 1807 
Ona Cemmaroa Plaia 
Albany. NY 12234 
(B16) 4744701 

PA Cl aaringhouaa AdvanoE 
PDE, 11th Floor 
333Mariiat8lraat 
Hwriiburg. PA 171280833 
(717)7880641 

Pranllo»Hal l naganti 
(Cambrtdga. FoMp 
200 Old Tappan Road 
OW Tappan. NJ 07875 
(BOO) 228-1 360 

Simon & Schuatar 



Taaohara Coilaga Praaa 

P.O. Box 2032 
Colehaalir.vr 06449 
(800)44fr6636 



Supt of Dooumanta 
U.S. Qflfvam m ant Printing Offloa 
Washington. DC 20402 
(202) 783-3238 



<d ~]M ADULT UmiACfPnACmnNBS 



CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ABLE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT GUIDE 



At llttraoy tptoltliit for tho California Stata 
Ubraiy, Al Bannttt provldaa taohnloal aatitt* 
anoa In adult lharaoy davalopmant to tha 01 
public llbraiy Jurladlctlona parUolpatlng In tha 
California Litaraey Campaign. Ha la projaot 
managar for tha davaloprnant of CAI.PEP, tha 
Caiifomla AduK Laamar Prograaa Evaluation 
Prooaaa, and haa a particular intaraat in tha 
davaloprnant of naw raadar laadarthip in tha 
IMaraoy movafnanl 

BannatI pravloualy aarvad aa litaraey apacialiat 
for tha Plttaburgh Raglonal Library Cantar in 
Pannayh^ania. Ha halpad organlza voluntaar 
litaraey programa throughout Pannaylvania and 
waa inttrumantal In tha aarly davaloprnant of 
TLC: Tutora of Utaracy In tha CommonwaaKh. 
Bannatt la a PhD candidata in Anthropology, 
tha UnivaraHy of Hawaii. 

$9muel Brightman 

Sam Brightman ia tha 60-yaar-oldadKoramari- 
tua and national corraapoodant for tha naw a la t 
tar Adult and Continuing Education Today and a 
conauttant to tha National Council of Banlor 
Citlzana. Ha haa a libaral arta dagraa from 
Waahington Unlvaraity, a Journallam dagraa 
from tha Unhraralty of Mlaaouri and haa attand- 
ad Tank Oaatroyar Officar Candidata School 
and tha Britlah School of infantiy. Brightman 
haa baan a rapoftar, raarrHa man, and contribu- 
tor to Tha Naw York Tlmaa, Tha Nation and 
ctharjoumala aa wall aa an adhor and Waahing- 
ton corraapondant for tha Louiavilia Couriar* 
Joumai. 

Brightman aaaarta: 'I hava baan invotvad wKh 
adult aducation for twenty yaara bacauaa public 
diacuaaion la oontrollad by tha aducacHonal laval 
of tha alaotorcta, not that of tha candidalaa. Tha 
integrity of iournallam facae the eame con- 
atralnt. I got Into Journallam to try to find out 
what waa going on and to report it and explain 
It to my fellow oHizene. I am atill tiylng.' 

Ralph G. Brockett 

Ralph Brockett la aaaociate profeaaor, Depart- 
ment of Technological and AduK Education. 
UnivaraMy of Tannaeeee, Knocvllle. He received 
hia BA and MEd da g ree a from the Unlveralty of 
Toledo and holda a PhD In Adult Education 
from Syracuaa Unlveralty. Prevloualy, he held 
faoulty poaltiona at Montana State Univeratty 
and Syracuaa Unlveralty and haa worked In 
continuing education for health and human 
taivtoe profaaalonala. 

Brockett aarved on the boarda of the American 
A »a oc lrton for Adult and Continuing Education 
(AAACE) and the Commiaaion of Prof aaaora of 



AduK Education. Ha la author, co-author and 
adKor of over 60 publloatlone including BMoai 
laauea In Adult Education, featured In thla 
^^([tl^le. Brockett haa held f)oeltlona ^^^t tha ^^^Mto* 
riala boarda for AduK idycfiMonCHiartifly. AduK 
Literacy and Baaic Education and Ufelcng 
Learning, and ii cunently edKor4n^M of New 
DtreoUone for AduK and ConUnutng Education. 

Staphan D. Brookflald 

Stephen BreokfMd le profeeeor, Oapaitmant of 
Higher and AduK Education at Teachere Col* 
lege, Columbia UnlvareKy and aaaociate direc- 
tor of the Center for AduK Education. He la 
author of tha prize winning booka. Developing 
Critical Thinkera and Underatanding and Facili- 
tating AduK Learning, both featured in thie 
Guide. He la an adltcrlai board member for 
AduK Education Quartariy, the Canadian Joumai 
for Studiea in Adult Education, and Conver- 
gence: An Inlamalionai Jounral of AduK Educa- 
tion. 

Brockfield'a main Intereata He inthefleldacf 
aduK laaming, critical thinking and teaching. He 
holda graduate and poet-graduate dagraaa In 
aduK educiiion, and modem aocial and cuKural 
atudiea from the Unlveralty of Lalceatar, the 
UnlvereKy of London, and the Unlveralty of 
Nottingham. 

VIckIa L Colllna 

Vickie Colilna la aduiniatrator of the Library of 
the Blind and Phyalcally Handicapped at The 
Free Library of Philadelphia. From 1 6S7-1 690, 
Colilna waa coordinator for the Reader Oavel- 
opment Program, a department of The Free 
Library of Philadelphiathat provldaa literacy 
and Erigliah aa a Second Language matariala to 
over 240 organlzationa in Philadelphia. 

Cdlina haa an undergraduate degree in Englleh 
from WKtenberg UniveraKy and a MLS in infor- 
mation Science from Indiana Univeretty. She 
edKed the 1660 Reader Davelopment Bibliog- 
raphy featured inthia Guide, contributed quar- 
terly literacy review articleafor Booklist, and 
waa editor of Pivot, a newaietterfor iltaraoy 
tutora and taaohera. 

Phyllis Cunningham 

Phyllla Cunningham haa been profeeeor of 
AduK Education at Northern lillncla UniveraKy 
ainoa ig76. Aa dean of tha center of open learn- 
ing In the cKy collegea of Chicago, aha aetab- 
liahed the flratmi\|orOED-TV program In a large 
urban area t>y combining the reaourcea of the 
Chicago Public Library, tha communKy college 
ayatem and the public televlalon atatlcn. Aa 
director of one of the AduK Education Service 



Centera In llllnola, aha headed the team which 
pccvMad alflif divalopmant for over 3000 beelo 
education teachere and ataff . 

Holding her doctorate In AduK Education from 
the UnhrereKy of Chicago, Cunningham la the 
author of numeroua artlclea on literacy and 
oommunlly<4>aeed #ducaNon« She it o^edNor of 
the 1680 Handbook on AduK and Continuing 
Education featured Inthia Guide and currently 
chairs the Commiaaion of Profaaaora of AduK 
Education. 

Robart A Fallanz 

Bob Fellenz hae bean profeeeor of AduK Eduoa- 
tion at Montana State UniveraKy since 1687; he 
pravkHiely held a almilar posWon at Taxaa A«JM. 
Fellenz' reeearch Intereete have centered on 
teaching methode and the learning atylee and 
atrategieeadultaueein real-llfeeituationa. In 
Montana he worke exteneively with ataff and 
atudenta of aaven tribally oontrollad communKy 
oollagee. 

Fellenz le co-author of Effective Strategies for 
Teaching AduHi, feattured In thie guide. He waa 
co-edKor of tha Journal Adult Utaracy and Baalc 
Education and aerved on the board of the 
Commleeion on Adult Baalc Education 
(COABE). Fellenz haa conducted over one 
hundred workehope for local and atate aduK 
baaic education programa, directed atatawlde 
evaluations of ABE programs in Taxaa and New 
Mexico; and has aotad aa principal invaedgakor 
for the KMIogg Cantar for AduK Laaming. 

Hanna Ariana FIngarat 

Hanna FIngarat is eKocutive dirador of Uteraoy 
South, a nd^-prcftt crgantealion that providae 
training and technical M sla tan oa and conducta 
reeearch and evaluation In paiticipalory IKeracy 
aducation. Praaently on leave from North Caro- 
lina State Unh^erai^ where aha la a profeeeor, 
Fingeret holda MS and PhD deg.?ae In AduK 
Education from Syracuaa UniveraKy. She haa 
worked In aduK IKeracy education aince iseg 
teaching Ittaraoy skllla to aduHs, training IKeracy 
educatora, organizing and adminiatering 
oomnujnKy IKeracy programs, ar>d conauMng to 
a wida range of national groupa and aganclee. 

Araapaetedreeearoharinthefleld, Fingeret haa 
written numeroua artlclee, including AduK Ut- 
aracy Education: Currant and Future DireoUona 
featured In thla Guide along wKh Participatory 
LKeracy Education and Social Natwortc: A new 
perepectlve on independence and Illiterate 
aduKs, which were reviewed as profeasional 
development oora i oisctlona. She eervea on 
the editorial boards of AduK Education Quartariy 
and AduK Utaracy and Baalc Education. 



IMan L QaMm 

Vivien L Q«d«d«n l« CMoelatt dlr*etor of th« 
NiMoMi CMitor en AdHtt Utoraey (NCAL) and 
«MMMit pralMMr In the QrttdiMtc Sohool of 
EdMMtton attho Unlvortlty of Ponntylvanla. 
8ho raoolvod har deotorata In aduoatlonal 
payoholofly and pdley from tha UnlvaraHy of 
Mlohlgan. Ovar tha past tavaral yaara. har 
raaaaroh haafoouaad on litaraoy aoroattha 
lltaapan, with an amphaalt on ohildran and 
HmNlM and tha aoelai eontaxli for laarnkto and 

taaohlng. 

Qadadan la ourrantly dlraeting two ttudiaa on 
famlllaa and litaraoy learning within divarta 
populationa. Among har raoant publloatlona ara 
•Minority Acoaaa to Utacaoy: An Amarioan Caaa 

Shidy.' whioh appeared in Ftychology In Oe- 
v»top*»g SocWfaa, and Trying One More Time: 
Gaining Aocaaa to Utaraoy.' which will appear 
In tfmdingt In Equal Educmtlon. Along with 
Daniel Wagner, direotor of NCAL. aha la editing 
• volume from the Conferanoe, Uteraoy Among 
Afrioan-Amarioan Youth, whioh will be pub- 
lished by Ablex. 

Carol Goertzel 

Carol Qoartzal founded and haa aarved aa 
director of the Lutheran Settlement Houee 
Women's Program for tha peat fifteen yeara. 
Today, ovar 10.500 low-inooma women, men. 
and children attend the Philadelphia-baaed 
program annually to paitMpata In ampioyment 
•ducation; bilingual dcmeafe vMenoa hnlaivOT- 
tion/preventlon: peraonal. drug/aioohoiand 
group oounaeling: teen parent work and ohild- 
oare programming. 

Qoeitzel ha* a BA in Sociology, wHh a minor in 
Latin American Studiae and Secondary Eduoe- 
tlon with extenah^e graduate work In Sociology 
and Modem Chlneaa HMory. She coordinated 
and co-authored twenty-two curriculum menu- 
aia and taaohar'a guldea for adult basic educa- 
tion (ABE) students and staff. Qoartzel has 
written numerous articles on aduH IKaracy and 
Is the co-author of Remwnbaring I i II. 

Susan Imel 

Susan Imel. director and aduK education spa- 
oiaiist at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult. 
Career, and Vocational Education. Center on 
Education and Training for Employment, The 
Ohio SUte University, has a PhD in AduK and 
Continuing Education and an MS in Library 
Science, both from tho University o« Michigan. 

Imel ha* written a numb*r of article* and book 
chapters rsiatad to aduK education reeource*, 
including tho chapter "Tha FMd'* Lttaratur* and 
Information Source*,' that appear* in the f 990 

Hwidbook of AduH Md Continuing Education, 
In addition to hw poaMon with EMC. tha i* cur- 
rently co-principal invectigator for a U.S. De- 



partment of Edueatlon workplaoe lltaraey 
partnarahip projeet and worka with the Ohio 
DapaitmanI of EdueHion en a apeoial pfolad to 
develop Inkaoaa among edueHore and humtfi 
•Mvlee peraonnei. 

Waynna B. Jamaa 

Weynne Jamee la asaocMe profeeaor of AduH 
Education at the Unlveratty of South Florida. 
Her dootor'e degree In Adult Edueatlon waa 
reoehred «l the Unlveraity of Tenneaaee. While 
working aa a publk school teacher, aha began 
teaching ABE/QED claaaee. After experiencing 
the eduil learner, she never rilumed to the K-12 

classroom. 

Jamaa' fMda of intareat are adult learning Mylae 
and the aocial roles of adulta. She ha* been 
active In aduK edueatlon staff and profeaalonal 
development at atata and national levela and 
ha* *enred a* preaident of the American Aaao- 
clallon for Adult and Continuing Education. 

Paul Jumo 

Paul Jurmo haa been in the adult literacy field 
since 1978 when he began five yeera d woric In 
village literacy pregrama InTha Qambia. Weat 
Africa. tai19e7.haoompMedadeetor«to«lthe 
Center for international Education at the 
Unlveraity of Ma**achuaatt*, *peciaiiiing in 
adult Maraoy and nonformal eduofllion. In 1960. 
ha oo-edKed Pmrtlclpatoty Utancy Edueatlon 
fMturedlnthlaGuMa. 

From 1984 to 1990 Jurmo aenred a* *anior 
program aaaoolate at the Buainee* Council for 
Efleciive Litaraoy. a national Utaraoy k#onnalion 

center In New York City. He ia now an inde- 
pwMtont oonauRant woridng on profaol* around 
tha country. He ha* *pecial intareata in woric- 
pleoe basic skill* and developing pertkdpaloiy 
altenutivea In the iHeraey field. 

Patricia M. Keeton 

As coordinator for bealc akllls and foreign-bom 
programs at Howard Community College in 
Cohimbia, Maiyland. Pally Kseton la raaponal- 
bla for ABE. QED and ESL pregrama aa wall a* 
all beai»ekili remadiabon daaaae for JTPA end 
JOBS client* in Howard County. Kaoton ttartad 
in tho field e* an ABE, ESL and QED imtnictor. 
Since 1984, ahe ha* been the director of a 
apeoial project re*pon*iblefor implementing a 
competency-baaed a**e**ment *ystem in all 
ABE pregrama in Maryland. 

Kstton, who aen/ed aa ohairparMNi of the Legie- 
lative UnK of COABE, ha* woriced cioaaly with 
Congre**ionai repreaentativaa to anaure 
pa**aga of aduK baalc akiii* iegieiation. She 
ha* a BSE from the Unlvaraity of Maryland and 
a dual Moatar'a degree in reading and learning 
diaabilHie* from John Hopkin* Univerelly. 



MalGOlm S. Knowlaa 

Myookn Knowtoili pi m iliar ewarthiacfadull 

and community eoliege edueatlon at North 
Carolina Stale UnhMrahy. Pravtoualy he waa 
Hiol aiaor d M adMoHi n n it Beaton Unlvacal- 
ty , axeeuth^e direeter el the AduH EduoaHon 
Aaeoolation of the U.S.A., direotor of adult 
Eduoatton for the YMCA'a of Beaton, Ddrolt. 
and Chicago, and director of training for the 
National Youth Adminlatration of Maaeaohu* 

Knowlae reoelvad hie AB from Harvard in 1934. 
and hie MA and PhD from tha Unh/erelty of 
Chioago in 1949 and 1960, reapeotively. SInoe 
hie retirement from N.C. State In 1979 he haa 
been actively engaged in eonauHIng and 
oonduoUng woriMhope in the umiad Statoa and 
throughout tha worid. He I* the author of over 
200 article* and 18 book*. Hi* oia**lc The 
Modarn Pnotlca of Adult Edueatlon and hi* 
moot recent book, Tha Making of An Adult 
Educator are included h) thi* Oulde. 

Bartiara KorpI 

Barbara Kerpi, ooerdinator of tha North Dakota 
Statewide AduK Education Reeource Center, 
haa a BA degree from the Unhreralty of Minne- 
aoto in aeoondary edueatlon and an MA from 
the Unlveraity of Waahington, in Seattle, in 
teaching Engliah to Speaker* of Other Lan- 
guagae (TESOL). 

She haa woriced a* a oonaultant to tha North 
Dakota AduK Baalc and Seoondary Education 
program for tha iaat fourteen yeara. Har dutiea 
include managing a matertale ciearinghouae 
and providing ataff daveiopmont. Korpi haa 
trained hundred* of indlviduai* in teaching 
literacy to native apeakare and non-native 
opoaker* of Engliah. 

a. A. ^'Budd/* Lyia 

Buddy LyU !• Mtoolato protoMor of AduK 
Education and program ooordinator fortho 
graduata program In Adult Eduoatlon at tha 
Unlvaratty of Arkantaa, Fayatttvllla. Pravloualy 
ha waa on tha taaohar aducatlon faculty at 
LouWanaTach UnlvaroMy and aaivad aa dlrao- 
tor of tha Raglon VI Staff Davalopmant projact, 
and latar tha APL Projact aa Tha UnivaraHy of 
Taxaa In Auatin. Ha hoidt a BSE dagraa from 
Arkanaai Stata Taachara Collaga, a MSE from 
Arkanaaa Stata Untvaralty and a EdD In AduH 
and Extaoalon Eduoitton from T«XM A&M. 

LyIa aarvaa on tha Arkancaa Board for AduH 
Lltaraey Counclla. HIa la actlva In tha araa of 
workplaoa IKaraoy, having oonductad claaaaa 
andworkahopaforpraotttionara. Apaatpraal- 
dant of tha COABE. ha now aaivaa at tha adMor 
of tha Commiaaion Nawalattar, Adutt Utamcy 
and Bmak EducaHon. 
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4nmM MeAIMer 

Anntttt MeAllttar It rMourot tptoialltt for 
AdvwcE, PtnmylvMla't AduH BmIo and Lit* 
MMM Eduoiiibn dMffinohouia iinoa iflM. fiha 
hM • library aeltnM dagraa from Draxal Unl- 
varalty, wKh axpartlaa In information managa- 
maul arid nMaval* 

MoAHtltr aaivaa on tha Pannayivania Stala Plan 
Task Foroa, tha Suooatt Storiaa Salaotlon 
oommMaai tha Panniyfvanla 8lrta CoalWon for 
Adult Litaraoy, Tutora of Utaraoy In tha 
Commonwaalth, and tha PAACE Board. 8ha 
haa produoad p ubH oatfont, oontrtbutad artiolaa 
to WlMft tha BmO? and ravlawad matarlals for 
tha FOCUS buNaltna. 

Jonathan D. McKaUlp 

Jon MoKalHp, vtoa praaidanl of raaouroa daval- 
opmantfor Utaraoy Voluntaara of Amarloa, Ino. 
(LVA) has baan Involvad wHh aduH litaraoy 
aduoailon sinoa 1870. Ha hoMa an iyi8 In Adult 
Education from tha Unlvaralty of8outharn 
Malna. and aarvad as aKaeudva diraolor of LVA- 
Malna prior to amploymant at tha national 
haadquailmof LVA. 

Aavlcapraaidantofflaidtafvioaa. lyioKalllp waa 
raaponalbia for tha programmatio and training 
atpaots In LVA afflllatas across tha country. 
Working with tha LVA movamant toward a 
laamar goal-oriantad aduoatlonal procaaa, ha 
bagan much of tha partMpaloiy IHafaoy aduca- 
tlon found anr>ong thoaa programa. Today, ha la 
raaponsibia for raWng funds to incraaaa tha full 
I nvotvamant of laamara I n all aspads of tha LVA 
program at aU iavala; looal« stata, and national. 

JulM Merrmeld 

Jullat Marriflald Is diractor of tha Cantar for 
Litaraoy Studlaa, tha UnlvaraKy of Tannassaa, 
Knoxvllla. Tha Cantar conducts rasaarch on 
adult Ittaracy, training and taohnlcal asaistanoa 
for adult Ittaracy provtdars. 

For tan yaars, Marriflald was co*dlractor of 
rasaarch for tha HIghlandar Rasaarch and 
Education Cantar, a nof>4ofmal aduK aducation 
cantar which haa baan cloaaly asaoclatad with 
movamants for social Justice In tha South. With 
acadamic backgrounds In anthropology and 
potWoal sdanoa, sha brings an IntM'-dlaoipllnary 
focua to ra sa arch on adult litaraoy, arid a stror>g 
Intaratt In ooHaboradva and parMpaloiy forms 
of Inquiry and laarnar-oantarad approaches to 
^^^^ 

Evelyn H. Nunes 

Evalyn H. Nunaa la coordinator of tha Virginia 
AduK Education and Utaraoy Raaouroa Cantar 
and oollataral asalatant profaaaor of Education 
at Virginia Commo n wa a lth Unlvaralty. Nunaa 
did graduate work In llngutotica, ESI^ and writ- 
ing at tha Unlvaralty of CaUfomla-Loa Angaiaa, 



and California Stata Unhrarsity*8aoramanto. 
Sha complatad a doctorata In English and 
Amarloan Utoratura at tha Ufrivarai^ of Oragon. 

Nunaa waa praviously aaalstant profaaaor of 
EngHah and Humanltiaa at 8L Thomaa Univarsi- 
ty, Miami. An International Peace Soholarahip 
•Pardee, Faura Rees ar oh grantee and recipient 
of the Qlbbons Award for Journalistic Excel- 
lenoa, sha aervad on the alaR of four U.8. Paaoe 
Corpe Training programs and as oonaullint for 
the CKIsenshlp Education Program In South 
Florida. 

Jamaa 7. Parker 

Jamae Parker haa worked In the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Education ainoe 1970, providing na- 
tional sen^ioe in the areas of staff davalopmarTt, 
research, and Prpgram Improvement. He Is 
currently area coordinator for aduK education 
In tha southern statae and also aervae as coor- 
dinator of Adutt Eduoabon for tha Homslsss. 

A graduate of the University of Maryland, Parker 
holde a Master of Publlo Adminietratlon degree 
from the University of Oklahoma. Ha haa au- 
thored and edited many books, magazines, 
articles and reports on adult learning, and 
aenree on the AAACE Editorial Board. 

Allan Quigley 

Allan Quiglay la aasiatant profeeeor and region- 
al diractor of AduK Education at Penn State's 
Center for Continuing and Qraduale Education, 
Monroevllle. He has an EdD In aduK education 
and an MA and BA In Englieh. Though the main 
thruat of hie 2S-year oareer In aduK education 
has been IKeraoy, he haa also oonduoted re- 
search In policy, diatance education, Interna- 
tionai education, and adult taaohlng. 

A Canadian by birth, Quiglay haa taught literacy 
In Canada, the UnMsd States, and India He has 
administered IKeraoy programs IncommunKy- 
based organizations and at the community 
college level; taught graduate classae In aduK 
IKeraoy; sat policy and curricula for IKeracy at 
senior government levels, and conducted 
research and published artk^les In the field. 

Judhh A Rance-Roney 

jL'dy Ranoa-Roney Is director of aduK IKeracy 
programs at Northampton CommunKy College 
In Bethlehem, Pennaylvania, one of ten ISgo 
winners of the U.S. Sadretary of Education 
Award for Outstanding Utaraoy Progranns. 

Ranoa-Roney, who Is finishing a doctoral 
degree In aduK reading at Lehigh UnlveraKy, 
has been aotive at state and national level In 
adult literacy staff development, workforce 
education, E8L, Wsraoy program admlnistratton 
and IKeracy asaessmeni She Is a mamt>er of 
the International Reading Aseoclatlon, the 



Pennsylvania Siato C o aHH o n for AduR Ularaoy, 
Phi Delta Kappa and various otiier groupe. 

Stephen ''•uy*^^^^ 

Stove Reuye is the staff davetopmenl ooordlruh 
tor (and currently acting director) at the AduK 
Uteracy Ftoaource InatKuta (A.LR.I.) In Boeton, 
Mas se oh use tt s. The kwtNuto provMee technical 
aeelatonoa, In^rvloe training and ataff devel- 
opment, a litaraoy library, pubSicatlona, re« 
sources und services to adult lltaraoy/ABE 
programs In the greater Boeton area. 

Rauys, who haa an MEd from Antlooh Universi- 
ty, the Institute of Open Education and a BS 
from M.l.T, has been at the A.LR.I. for eight 
years. Previously, he worked for the Boston 
Indian Council, teaching In and coordinating 
their ABE/QED program. He hastoughtwrMng 
and reading at the college level, coordinated a 
muWcuRural education pro|ect and worked as a 
volunteer at other aduK education and aKama- 
tlva high echool programs. 

Barbara Rich 

BartMira Rich Is director of program develop- 
ment for The Scientists* Institute for Public 
Information. The Institute Is a national non- 
profit organization dedicated to Improving and 
Increasing tha public's understanding of 
science and technology through the media. 
Prior to her work wKh the InatKute, Rich epent 
over fifteen years as an educational specialist, 
faculty member, dean and vice president at 
colleges and unlvaraKles, working wKh aduK 
learr>ers. 

Rich holds and EdD In AduK and Higher Educa- 
tion from the AEQIS Program, Teachers 
College, Columbia UnlvaraKy. Forthe past five 
years, she has served as chair of the Social 
Justice/Human Rights unit of the American 
Association for AduK and Continuing Education. 

Jovlta M. Ros9'Gordon 

Jovlta Ross-Qordon Is assistant professor of 
AduK Education, Penn Stote UnlveraKy. After 
receiving a BA In Speech and Language Pa- 
thology and an MA In Ijsaming Disabilities from 
Northwestern University, she worked as a 
teacher of learning-disabled youth. Her work 
wtth reentry aduKs triggered an imereet In adutt 
learning, and she completed her EdD In AduK 
Education at the UnlversKy of Georgia. 

Roae-Qordon has focused much of har work on 
learning dIaabilKies in the context of aduR basic 
education and literacy. She has completed 
several research projacts and written a numt)er 
of articles. Including the monograph entitled 
AduRs wtth learning disabilKiee: An ovendaw for 
adult educators, and co-authored the book, 
SenHng CuKurally DIvarsa Populationa, featured 
In this Qukto. 
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Sherry RoycB 

8lwiy RoyM, •dllor md proi^ot dirMter for this 
Qukh It prttldtnt of Royco k Royoo, Ino., • 
flm that provMotaduKoduMtlon and IHor^ 
•taff and ourrloulum dovolopmont, ttrataglo 
planning and avaluatlon Mrvloot to publlo 
InaMuHont and private builna— . For • ovntaon 
yaara at dirtotor of aduK tduoatlon for two 
countlot In Pt nntytvanla, tha wat rttpontlbit 
for providino programt ranging from batio lit- 
traoy to E8L, QED, rttirtmtnt planning and 
tptoMctklHt Job training. 

Royet holdt a BA In Journailtm from Hunttr 
Colltgt» an MS In Rtading from Mllltrtvlllt. 
and an MA and EdD In Adult Education from 
Ttaohtrt Colltgt, Columbia Univtrtity. 8ht 
hat diraoltd ovtr 3S ABE tpadal pro|actt, and 
authorodnumtroutarticlttand 11 tkliittaxtt 
for now rtadtrt. Royot wat Ptnntylvania*a 
1961 Aduh Educator of tha Yaar, and taivad at 
AAACE*tflftttrtaturtr. 

J. Harold Sahm 

J. Harold 8ahm it dirtoler of Adutt Education at 
Oltttboro Statt Colltgt, Now Jtrtay. During 
tht patt 14 ytart, ht hat trained ovtr 10,000 
aduK aducatlon taachtrt and adminittralort. 
Sahm wat adltor of tht popular nawtlatttr For 
Aduitt Only, tuptrvittd tht dtvtlopmtnt of 
Brtakthrough to Math, and hat ttrvtd on 
ttvtral national adviaory boardt for adult 
aductlion. 

A patt prttldtnt of NJAL1« hit ttatt*t profat- 
clonal actodation, Sahm holdt an EdD in AduH 
Education from Rutgtrt Univtrtity. Ht man- 
agtt a Htalth Education Program (HEP) pro- 
gram for migrant farm worfctrt, a drug prtvtn- 
tion and aducatlon program for a 1 2-coiltgt 
contortlum, curriculum dtvtlopmtnt ttrvlctt 
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Don F. Seaman 

Don F. Staman it proftttor and dirtctor, Ttxat 
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Other rtctnt retearch inciudet a compariton of 
tht impact of four computer-battd ltarning 
tytttmt in a JTPA program. tvaluaUont at local 
and ttate laveit of programt for Itgaliztd al- 
Itnti tht homtlttt, and ttvtral txttrnally- 
fundtd aduK literacy programt. Staman hat 
authored or co-authored numeroue articiee in 
tcholarly journalt and teven t>ookti Including 
Ethcti)nStrmtBgie8for TaacMng AduAt featured 
inthie Qukh. in 1984, he wat the firct pretident 



of the American Attoclatlon for Adult and 
Continuing Education. HItflraladuKeduoation 
•xptritnoe wat teaching AB6/QED in 109041 
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Elaine SheHon 

Elaine Shelton le preeldent of SheKon Attoct- 
attt, an Auttin, Ttxae, coneulting firm that 
epeoialixee In eompetency<t>atedaduheduca- 
tlon. Ten of her IB yeart In adult aducatlon 
wart tptnt at part of tht Aduh Ptrformanct 
Level (APL) Project at the Univertlty of Texae. 
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gy from the UnivertMy of Tcocatal Auttin, whtrt 
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PROFESSIONAL DEm.OPMENT RESOURCES FOR UrERACY PRACTWONERS 

RESOURCE: AUTH0R(9): 

AVAILABLE FROM: 




SELECTION CRHERIA iPhmtchmtktmvpnpri^eohjmnJ 

Strong Average VVMk NA 

♦PERTINENT: 

Application to adult literacy evident i 1 1 1 

Meaningful to literacy practltionera 

Enoouragee critical reflection on practice 

Promotee the expansion of reader'a horizons 



♦ UNDERSTANDABLE: 

Theoretically iMtted but not heavily technical 
Clear organization of topics and ideas 
Coherent, wel written 



♦AUTHOR'S EXPERTISE 

Theoretical/research t>asee supported 
Broad experienoe and/or credentials 
Perspective displays sensitivity, understanding 
and respect for individual and group differences. 

♦CURRENT: 

Imparts new research relevant to adult literacy 
Deals with contemporary Issues and practices 
Identifies future directions 



♦ CLASSIC: 

Provides historical bacicground while remaining 
pertinent to contemporary readers. 



This resource has a [] prescriptive approach [] empowennent approach 

Itstresses [ j applications to practice [] research 



♦COMMIIITSS 



AsvioiMflK Mmioc ToL NOm 



so 



CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM FOR PROFESSIONAL DBfELOPMENT RESOURCES 



HISTORY. PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 



.HMofyofAduREtfwillon 



THE SOCIAL CONTBa OF ADULT EDUCATION 



^Pme» ol AM Ed t M te n : t f Nmmii, oowwwn^. I w iMo fW 



_Communl» Dt^opi m X fid i^Nokmfm t 
JFMfiiaM ^rm»jf _CI >M mnm C om m u n Wtt 



ADMINISTRATION & MANAGEMENT 

_SMtogio namlna ami PioQram Dp/«topnM^ 
_9li« Dtvitepmii* _Pftoi«d _8upf^ 



ADULTS AS LEARNERS _ ^ 

Aduk DtwIopfMfil 
_AduK LMmins IhMriM and PrinoipiM 
^iMnlng S^lM, ProMMM and SMtglM 
_Mol»)Mlien for LNinins and PwMptflen 
_ P iy ohologloiJ Dli m nrioni of Adull Lmnlno 
_CrMedTNnklno 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES 

_Currtouium DoMlepiiMni _Quidoo 
QoMoom MaMQMMnl 

__Prooorifm» __LJbmling _HurMnl«(?o ln*uoilon 
ToMhIng _f»Mdlno _MUh _Uno(MO« Dovatopmo n t _ThWUnQ _Coplna 8kWa 

DIVERSE POPULATIONS 

_UmlM EngM SpMdcora _Adiiia w«h DIaabllWaa 
__Woman'a iMuaa ^IKwaanaf a llonal Uiwwy ^Bhnteand laolal minomiaa 



LEARNER SERVICES 

CoonttHftq: _ Pfaond _ EtnptoymK ^Ci— r Dt v tep fM nl 

Support 8wylo#§ 

EVALUATION f|„d,Aau.amanl 

__Taalinfl _Evakj«lion of Aduil Laamart 
_EvakH<ten of Aduttlnakuoton 
_Piograffl EvahiaMen 
P ro t aaalo n al O a W D ^al u ado n 
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